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IN PRAISE OF YOUTH. 


O delicate Youth, ‘thy praises shall be 
sung 

While yet my heart is young... 

While Life and I, in search of lovely 
things, 

Go out with dancing feet and dreaming 
eyes, 

And find wild Folly, with her rainbow 
wings, 

Sweeter than all the wisdom of the 
wise. 


O delicate Youth, thy praises shall be 
sung 

While yet my heart is young... 

Thy whiteness, and thy brightness, 
and the sweet 

Flushed softness of thy little restless 
feet... 

The tossed and sunny tangle of thy 
hair, 


Thy swiftness, slimness, shyness, sim- 


pleness, 

That set the old folk sighing for the 
rare 

Red rose of Joy thy careless days 
possess. 


... And when at last, with sad, in- 
different face, 

I walk in narrow pathways patiently; 

Forgetful of thy beauty, and thy trvth, 

Thy ringing laughter, thy rebellious 
grace .. 

When fair Love turns his face away 
from me.. 

Then, let me die, O delicate sweet 
Youth! 

Olive Custance. 


SONGS OF JOY. 


Sing out, my Soul, thy songs of joy: 
Such as a happy bird will sing 
Beneath a Rainbow’s lovely arch 
In early spring. 


Think not of Death in thy young days; 
Why shouldst thou that grim tyrant 
fear, 
And fear him not when thou art old, 
And he is near. 





In Praise of Youth, etc. 


Strive not for gold, for greedy fools 
Measure themselves by poor men 
never; 
Their standard still being richer men, 
Makes them poor ever. 


Train up thy mind to feel content, 
What matters then how low thy 
store; 
What we enjoy, and not possess, 
Makes rich or poor. 


Filled with sweet thought, then happy I 
Take not my state from others’ eyes; 

What’s in my mind—not on my flesh 
Or theirs—I prize. 


Sing, happy Soul, thy songs of joy; 
Suck as a Brook sings in the wood, 
That all night has been strengthened 


by 
Heaven’s purer flood. 
W. H. Davies. 
A CYCLE. 
Old men weave memories, sitting in 
the sun, 


Of a world grown vain, whose one- 
time vaunted scars 
The soft moss covers, and whose rare 
bazaars— 
That sold them Truth—new, wayward 
chafferers shun 
Yor strange and impious markets. 
by one, 
Dimmed by an alien fiame, the un- 
winking stars 
That cheered their vigils fade; 
Death unbars 
To their bruised eyes his kind pavilion. 


One 


till 


O glory of the young day’s harbinger! 
Yet, lest our kindling pride too madly 
burn, 
And lusty beast our sicklier deeds 
outrun, 
Mark we the portent, and forbade the 
year 
When dazed and blind we likewise, in 
our turn 
Old men, weave memories, sitting in 
the sun. 
Phil. J. Fisher. 


The Spectator. 
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THE TURKISH DEBACLE. 


The catastrophe which has brought 
down the Turkish Empire in, the Bal- 
kan .Peninsula with a crash in a short 
campaign, has been almost unique in 
the military annals of Europe. To 
say that the event was unforeseen but 
half describes the surprise of the 
Chancellories and Intelligence Depart- 
ments of the Great Powers. The valor 
and fighting capacity of the Turkish 
soldier has been proverbial. In 1876 
the Turkish army easily suppressed a 
rising of its European subjects not less 
formidable in extent of territory than 
the alliance which has just overthrown 
her. Then Russia declared war 
ugainst Turkey in the early spring of 
1877, and invaded Bulgaria and Asia 
Minor with half a million troops. 
‘These forces were afterwards assisted 
by a strong contingent of Bulgarian 
rebels and the whole Roumanian army. 
Notwithstanding the concentration of 
this army of invasion on Turkish soil 
Ottoman commanders and troops held 
up the enemy in both seats of war for 
many months. Fighting on the de- 
fensive at Kars, Erzeroum, Plevna, 
and in the Balkan passes, they re- 
pulsed the Russian attacks with sangui- 
nary loss, and when at length the vic- 
tors penetrated to the Turkish capital, 
their numbers were so attenuated by 
losses on the battlefield, by disease, 
and exposure, that they were unable to 
resist the peremptory mediation of 
the Austrian Emperor, backed by the 
British Fleet and the Indian Army, so 
that the Sublime Porte secured a fresh 
lease of life on the European Conti- 
nent at the Berlin Conference which 
fixed the terms of peace. 

The best friends of Turkey cannot 
deny that she has made a bad use of 
the respite accorded to her. At best 
the Turk is a stranger in a Christian 
population; he has held these terri- 
tories by the sword, the final title-deed 


of every Imperial Power, but in the 
case of the Balkan States this right 
was certain to be challenged, for the 
subject races had never become rec- 
onciled to Turkish rule, nor had they 
been absorbed by the Turkish popula- 
tion. The inability of the Turkish peo- 
ple to evolve industrigs of their own, 
their supine and corrupt methods of 
government, were a perpetual chal- 
lenge to the more energetic Slay race 
on their borders, and to the subject 
populations in Macedonia and Rumelia. 
Since the Treaty of Berlin, in 1877, the 
Balkan States then created have dis- 
played considerable capacity for indi- 
vidual existence and even for expan- 
siov. Roumania has become a rich 
and prosperous kingdom and Bulgaria 
a formidable military power. Greece 
and Servia have not hitherto displayed 
the sume virile and progressive tenden- 
cies, but have both increased in ma- 
terial and moral resources since they 
secured their entire independence. All 
these small States were known to be 
ambitious and aggressive, so that Turk- 
ish statesmen should have counted for 
certain on having to fight at an early 
date for their European possessions. 
The reign of the late Sultan secured 
in its own peculiar way the continua- 
tion of Turkish dominion, for Abdul 
Hamid was a diplomatist of the great- 
est ability. Apart from the sangui- 
nary methods of repression which on 
several occasions disgraced his rule. 
when local risings compelled the use of 
force, his government was not a bad 
one for an Oriental State. The Turk 
is conservative and easy-going; he not 
only does not wish to progress, but he 
detests the idea, and in spite of the 
corruption of high officials the late 
Sultan’s government was not unpopu- 
lar nor considered inefficient by the 
great majority of his subjects. It is 


unquestionably true that the reform of 
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the Turkish Empire was the very last 
thing desired by its Slav neighbors. 
It is also unfortunately true that 
repeated efforts were made by se- 
cret societies in foreign pay to stir 
up troubles in Macedonia and else- 
where which would probably lead to 
cruel reprisals, and while it is impos- 
sible to defend the savage and blood- 
thirsty acts of either side, it is fair to 
assert that the character for unpro- 
voked ferocity which the Turk has 
earned in Europe in recent years is 
neither just nor reasonable. The Turk- 
ish dominion on this sida of the Sea 
of Marmora hag lasted five centuries. 
and in its early @ays at any rate it was 
more enlightened and efficient than the 
chaotic conditions of local government 
which it displaced. As time rolled on 
it ceased to be aggressive, and settled 
down to a peaceful and uneventful rou- 
tine until the awakening of Slav as- 
pirations and Slav national power re- 
newed the wars on the frontiers of the 
Empire, now thrown on the defensive, 
and soon compelled to fight for very 
existence. From that date onwards, 
the record of Turkish rule in the Bal- 
kans has been stained by blood and 
rapine. The Turks had never learnt 
the code of Christian ethics in war- 
fare. still less had they ever been able 
to control Kurds and other irregulars, 
whom they have most injudiciously 
employed to suppress the upheavals of 
their Slav and Armenian subjects. 
Consequently each war and each re- 
bellion has left behind it a deeper scar 
and a more lasting blood feud, and it 
ean no longer be denied that the Turk 
has lost his one right to rule over the 
Balkan Peninsula, which depended on 
his superiority in military power over 
the warring claimants. 

The problem of appointing a succes- 
sor to the Sultan has always been too 
much for European diplomacy. The 
possession of Constantinople was the 
first bone of contention between the 
Tsar Alexander I. and the Government 
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of Napoleon after the Treaty of Tilsit. 
After Waterloo great jealousy was en- 
tertained in Western Europe of Rus- 
sian power. The destruction of the 
Grand Army in 1812 had shown how 
difficult and how dangerous it was to 
invade Russian territory, while the ef- 
fective intervention of the Russian 
armies in the European struggle of 
1813-14 had inspired exaggerated ideas 
of their capacity for attacking their 
Continental neighbors. so the Western 
Powers systematically thwarted al! 
the efforts of Russia to establish her- 
self at Constantinople. England took 
the lead in this opposition, and was 
the principal factor in the League of 
1854, which threw back the Slav hosts 
for a quarter of a century. At the 
Conference of Berlin, in 1878, England 
combined with Austria to deprive Rus- 
sia and her allies of the greater part of 
their conquests. But the creation of 
an autonomous Bulgaria has resulted 
in the birth of a Power which seems 
finally to have settled the fate of Con- 
stantinople. 

Lately the revolution which de- 
throned Abdul Hamid raised sanguine 
hopes of the regeneration of Turkey on 
the purest democratic principles. It 
was inspired and executed by men who 
were saturated with European ideas of 
war and politics and with European 
scepticism. Confiscation of the treas- 
ures of the deposed Sultan placed con- 
siderable financial resources at their 
disposition, and it was widely circu- 
lated and believed that this money was 
devoted to military needs, and that 
effect had been given to the excellent 
organization of the army devised and 
recommended by the great German 
Field-Marshal Von der Goltz, the fa- 
mous author of the Nation in Arms. So 


far as the peculiarities of Turkish con- 
ditions permitted, a new organization 
of the army, the simplest and therefore 
the best in Europe, was nominally 
adopted. Its unavoidable weakness lay 
in the impossibility of calling local 
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reserves to the colors in sufficient num- 
bers when mobilization had to be de 
creed. To raise the regular regiments 
to war strength it was necessary to 
summon thousands of reservists over 
the sea from Anatolia. Sound policy, 
therefore, demanded that the perma- 
nent forces should be maintained at 
considerable strength in peace time, 
even if the number of regiments had 
to be diminished. But such a plan 
needed money, and it is now quite evi- 
vent that the Government of the 
Young Turks did not devote their 
monetary resources to military prepara- 
tion however else they may have ex- 
pended the late Sultan’s forfeited 
treasure. When Turkey was suddenly 
attacked in October last by the confed- 
erate States her forces in Europe con- 
sisted of mere skeleton regiments, and 
as it was quite impossible to bring 
over reservists in time to Macedonia. 
the Turks only mustered divisions 
where there should have been army 
corps, which have proved too weak 
even temporarily to hold in check the 
forces of “The Little Neighbors.” The 
most remarkable fact in connection 
with this state of things is, that it was 
unknown to the Intelligence 
Departments of Berlin and Vienna, 
which confidently reckoned on the 
Turkish victory, and which had ample 
opportunities of learning the truth. The 
four army corps quartered in Thrace 
were, it is true, filled up with reservists 
and reinforced by reserved divisions, so 
that inclusive of the garrison of Adri- 
anople there were no fewer than 200,- 
000 troops, and perhaps as many as a 
quarter of a million have been arrayed 
to resist the Bulgarian invasion. If 
these forces in Thrace had been even 
moderately equipped with the services 
of transport and supply. the task of 
General Savoff, the Bulgarian com- 
mander, would have been very hard. 
As it was, the Turkish troops fought 
with their wonted courage, but not 
heing fed or rearmed with cartridges 


utterly 
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after the first encounter, the army was 
defeated and was driven back on the 
defences of Constantinople with great 
loss. At the same time, great masses 
of the population fled before the inva- 
sion, and trekked with all their port- 
able belongings through the zone of 
country occupied by the army, thus 
congesting the roads with their ox- 
waggons and swamping the feeble 
efforts of the Ottoman Administration. 
Evidently the contemporary Turkish 
ruler is not capable of directing the 
war of masses, and it is not likely that 
any State will exercise authority in 
Europe in the future unless it has this 
capacity. 

After every war a new political pro- 
portion comes into being. In September 
last the Great Powers pompously for- 
bade hostilities, and proclaimed that 
whatever the result of the military 
operations might be no State would be 
allowed to profit by them. The four 
confederates ignored their authority, 
have invaded Macedonia and Thrace, 
have defeated and scattered the Otto- 
man forces, and no Foreign Office is 
so foolish as to deny their right, the 
right of the conqueror, to divide up 
the territory now in their possession. 
The only question arising out of the 
new situation is the extent to which 
the Allies may carry their victory. 
Whether, for example, Bulgaria may 
permanently hold Constantinople, and 
Greece Salonica: and whether Servia 
may be permitted to emcroach on the 
Albanian province so as to extend her 
frontier to the sea. There is also the 
inevitable chance of discord between 
the Allies in dividing their booty. Not 
even the Free Trade pacifists who fi- 
nance the party funds of the present 
Liberal Ministry in England dispute 
the new  title-deed of conquest. 
Through Mr, Asquith, their Prime Min- 
ister and spokesman, they admit the 
“right” of the successful belligerent to 
dispose of the “fruit” of his “efforts 
and sacrifices.” This doctrine of the 
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right of the sword to decide who is to 
govern in civilized States is, of course, 
familiar to everyone acquainted with 
history and international politics, but 
has been generally denied by Liberal 
orators in England and elsewhere 
either from ignorance or else from de- 
liberate intention to deceive ignorant 
electors, and a most important step 
forward in the civilization of democra- 
cies has been achieved now that the 
Liberals of Europe have been taught 
by the peasant soldiers of Bulgaria 
that sloth and incompetence must per- 
force accept the military yoke of a 
people endowed with courage, energy. 
and honest administration. 

A legend has been too hastily 
adopted in France, and also, to some 
extent, in England, that whereas the 
Turkish forces were trained and organ- 
ized by German officers on the German 
pattern, the victors, on the other hand. 
have had the benefit of French arma- 
ment and the French system of mili- 
tary education. Some color is lent to 
this theory by the loan of German offi- 
cers to the Porte, who drew up the 
nominal organization of the Turkish 
army and established military schools 
at Constantinople and elsewhere. More- 
over, the Bulgarians obtained their 
artillery in France, though their gun 
is more modern and more powerful 
than the gun of the French army, and 
nearly all the ammunition used by the 
Allied forces was manufactured in 
Germany. French officers have un- 
doubtedly done a great deal to enable 
the Greek forces to march to Salonica 
instead of flying shamefully before 
their enemy as they did in 1897. Bul- 
garian officers were trained in all the 
military of Europe. Savoff 
himself received his theoretical edu- 
eation at St. Petersburg, and is, in ap- 
pearance at any rate. a typical Russian. 
The Bulgarian army has been consti- 
tuted on the Russian model, which, in 
turn, has copied the best features of 
the German organization of national 


schools 
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forces, while Bulgarian methods in the 
field have exemplified the principles 
which have led to victory in all ages. 
No State has the monopoly of them, 
and every State whose military system 
enables the most competent officers to 
rise to the head of its army, instead 
of promoting for political and social 
reasons, as happens sometimes even in 
the best democracies, will astonish the 
world by the rapidity and eompleteness 
of its military successes when opposed 
to inferior methods executed by infer- 
ior men. 

In pronouncing judgment upon the 
military systems of Turkey and the 
Allies it is more correct to say that 
Turkey has been defeated because her 
rulers only made a false pretence of 
adopting German meth6éds. Because 
technical skill was disregarded in pro- 
moting military officers. Because 
although many regiments existed. to- 
gether with an “Imperial General 
Staff,” evolved, no doubt, by “clear 
thinking,” these regiments contained 
few soldiers and were supplied by an 
inferior and totally inadequate mili- 
tary administration. Finally, the dis- 
astrous defeat of the numerous and 
gallant Turkish army in Thrace was 
brought about because the fat Minis- 
ters of the Sublime Porte interfered 
during the actual hostilities, diverted 
the main army from its formidable 
situation on the Maritza river to use 
it as an appendage of the garrison of 
Constantinople. Verily, the history of 
incompetent war administration re- 
peats itself with wearisome monotony. 
Even in the last half-century the 
loquacious politicians of Washington 
nullified the efforts of their army for 
four sanguinary years by using it in 
the same way as an appendage to the 
garrison of their capital. In 1870 the 
French lost one army after another, 
sacrificed to some supposed necessity 
of the political situation. instead of 
being used as the military exigencies 
of the campaign demanded. Once more, 
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therefore, it may be asserted that the 
danger of subordinating the movements 
of the field army to the political 
necessities of a party Cabinet has been 
exemplified, but no doubt the same 
thing will occur again in the next great 
war. 

As it happened, the oppertunities for 
victory were very unpromising for 
Turkey in the Macedonian theatre of 
war from the beginning of the struggle 
owing to the weakness of the field 
army, which probably mustered less 
than 100,000 soldiers, and because of 
the length of the railway line to be 
guarded through hostile and impover- 
ished mountain districts. No fortress 
of importance formed a rallying point, 
and no natural obstacle prevented the 
simultaneous and rapid march of the 
invading columns. The Turkish de- 


feat by their former Servian vassals 
at Kumanova was astonishingly de- 
cisive. and, owing to the absence of 
independent reporters from the battle- 


feld, has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained and described. The battle 
settled the fate of Macedonia beyond 
In the Thracian province, how- 
ever. the circumstances were very 
different. Although the Turkish army 
had been hast:! and imperfectly mo- 
bilized, yet it included in its ranks 
about 200,000 sturdy warriors who have 
fought with stubborn valor against the 
most formidable troops of the Balkan 
Alliance. A short study of a big map 
of Thrace shows the great difficulty of 
the invaders’ task. Adrianople, a 
strong fortress, barred the railway and 
road to Constantinople. The Rhodope 
mountains rendered all communication 
by road between the invader’s base 
and his goal difficult. The broad and 
unfordable Maritza river, all whose 
points of passage were held in strength 
by the Turks, enabled the defending 
army to manoeuvre on either bank and 
to use Adrianoplé in the scheme of the 
general engagement as a pivot for 
manceuvre and for eventually assuming 


recall, 
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the offensive against the rearward com- 
munications of the Servian Army. 
Both courses open to the assailants’ 
advance, by the right or. left bank of 
the stream. were dangerous, because 
they might be compelled to force the 
passage of the river before striking 
their opponent’s main body; nor was 
it possible to neglect this army and 
march onward to the Bosphorus with- 
out exposing the line of communication, 
the sole means of supply for the 150,- 
000 troops employed, to effectual 
severance. All these advantages were 
thrown away when the Turks diverted 
their army to the tail of the defence 
of their capital. 

An army which is loosely organized, 
which contains a large proportion of 
lightly-trained reservists, and whose 
administrative services are bad, can 
often defend itself behind obstacles 
for an indefinite period. and during the 
delay thus obtained it can remedy some 
of its shortcomings. The Turks in 
former wars have often done so, but 
two conditions to such a strategy are 
of paramount importance, and they 
are of almost equal importance. The 
first is that the army should not 
be unmanageably large, and the 
second that it should not be called 
upon to march far _ or fast. 
Neither condition is susceptible of 
mathematical definition. Both depend 
upon a variety of circumstances, but 
directly a campaign assumes the char- 
acter of what is now known as the war 
of masses, good transport, ample sup- 
plies. and strict discipline are essential. 
or the larger the army implicated, the 
greater its disaster. The French ex- 
emplified the fact in 1870, and the 
Turks have now given to military his- 
tory another striking demonstration of 
the same theory. So long as their 
armigs did not exceed 40,000 troops or 
thereabouts the Turkish rulers were 
able to handle their forces and keep 
them supplied, although they were 
slow in their movements in the war of 
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1877, but to supply and move 150,000 
troops is a very different problem, and 
more than four times as difficult, even 
when the greater needs of a contempo- 
rary army in technical appliances are 
left out of the question. When, there- 
fore, the four army corps in Thrace, 
filled as they were with reservists only 
half absorbed in the regiments, at- 
tempted to manceuvre on a front of 
thirty miles in a wasted district, 
through which the inhabitants were 
trekking with all their belongings pell- 
mell, the; confusion and disorder pre- 
vented the feeding of the troops, and 
evidently Turkish staff arrangements 
for co-ordinating the operations of so 
great an army had never been properly 
rehearsed and revised. Probably every- 
thing was left to “come right on the 
day.” as happens sometimes in other 
climes as well. . 

The long pause which followed the 
battles on the broad front, Lule Bur- 


gas to Viza, eloquently attested the 


brave resistance encountered by the 
Bulgarian troops. Once again the ad- 
vantages of acting offensively in the 
war of masses were conclusively 
shown, though it was again demon- 
strated that before such masses can 
even initiate an offensive movement 
they must possess the cohesion which 
results from a certain minimum of 
training and discipline in the ranks, 
adequate auxiliary services for supply. 
transport, and other administrative 
needs, and also a certain standard of 
capacity and audacity in the ranks of 
’ the superior leaders of the army, or 
else disastrous failure can be brought 
about by even a comparatively unenter- 
prising defence. The Bulgarians cer- 
tainly possessed the requisite qualities. 
and were rewarded by a victory which 
has for ever destroyed the Turkish 
claim to overlordship on the territories 
of the Balkan Peninsula, even, if, for 
the time being. he is permitted to retain 
his last foothold on the shores of 
Burope. No one knows what confiden- 
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tial advice was given to the Turkish 
War Office by their German mentors, 
but the criticism of a French General 
seems likely to be just, who wrote that 
the formal and methodical system so 
dear to the Teutonic mind was unsuit- 
able to the Ottoman, that the Germans 
failed to observe how little Turkish 
preparations kept pace with the pro- 
jected development of the paper organ- 
ization drawn up for them, and that 
the German advisers did not realize 
that a more modest programme than 
the accepted doctrine of massing all 
the forces in the field for a decisive 
struggle would have given the Turk 
a better chance of victory. It is quite 
likely that the German contention may 
be correct, which states that if the 
Turkish divisions had been properly 
led and properly fed, they would have 
reached Sofia by now, instead of stand- 
ing with their backs to the wall of 
Constantinople. but these officers 
should have foreseen how unlikely they 
were either to be properly led or 
properly fed in a campaign of masses 
off the railway and across the downs 
of Thrace. 

A great Liberal paper has lost no 
time in jeering at those who would 
seek to deduce a moral for the benefit 
of the British people from the downfall 
of Turkey, but it is not wise or reason- 
able thus to jeer. All history, and 
notably all military history. has a 
moral. Every war changes the balance 
of power, and also changes the senti- 
ments of large sections of the popula- 
tion of the world. The defeat of 
Turkey has affected the whole of Islam 
as well as altered the balance of power 
in Europe. Perhaps it has added little 
that was not already known to the art 
of war, for every campaign shows how 
the patriotic, energetic, and brave con- 
quer inferior enemies. and divide up 
their inheritance. English Liberals 
would therefore be better advised 
closely to scrutinize the military and 
political organization of their own 
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country before expressing such over- 
weening satisfaction in things as they 
are. To those who are frankly opposed 
to national life, and who believe that 
the human race can live in harmony 
without frontiers, there is nothing to 
he said except this. When such an 
arrangement takes place—if it ever 
does come about—those who are strong- 
est at the time of settlement are likely 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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to make their wishes prevail in the new 
code of universal law, and those who 
are weak will have to submit, however 
eloquently they may object. To prac- 
tical people, on the other hand, it must 
be quite plain that the intervention of 
armed force in human affairs is as rife 
as ever, and that nothing but contempt, 
if not utter destruction, awaits the van- 
quished. 
Cecil Battine. 
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He began to reign in eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-nine (Duke of Well- 
ington, Prime Minister at the time; 
Mr. Robert Peel, Home Secretary) 
and he died in nineteen hundred and 
twelve. For some time previously he 
had been wasting away; the actual 
cause of his departure was petrol. 
First signs of approaching decay came 
about ten years ago, and, from that 
time onward, experts prophesied that 
he could not last much longer, but he 
held gallantly to the reins, saying of 
newly invented competitors that they 
could not possibly last, and always. 
I do believe, supporting himself with 
the hope that they represented little 
more than a temporary fancy. In the 
early stages, these rivals often broke 
down and were compelled to discharge 
their passengers, upon which it was 
his pleasing habit to flick at the 
stopped conveyance with his whip, and 
to make the inquiry “Any old iron to- 
day?’ In the same mood, he would 
ask of the heated mechanics who were 
endeavoring to put the motor omnibus 
in running order whether they had 
acquired the freehold of the land upon 
which it stood, or held it only on lease. 
These gratifying incidents lessened in 
number, and to-day their drivers are 
kings of the London streets, and he 
has almost gone from sight. It may 


be worth while to speak about him 
whilst he remains in our memory. 

His early days were probably the 
happiest. Then, outside seats ran the 
length of the omnibus and were called 
knife-boards: there were places for 
travellers on either side «f him, and 
the fact that ascent was made either 
by perilous upright ladder at the back. 
or by strap which he offered at the 
front, meant that his patrons belonged 
exclusively to his own sex, and con- 
versation could be free, unfettered and 
easy. He trussed himself to the seat 
he occupied, wore voluminous wraps 
and overcoats, and a silk hat that had 
endured the trial of all sorts of 
weather. Folk patronized him regu- 
larly; the eight-thirty omnibus from 
Brixton (say) to the Bank rarely 
changed, so far aS paSsengers were 
concerned, excepting when holiday or 
illness came; the driver knew them 
and they knew the driver. He fur- 
nished, at this time, John Leech with 
subjects for his happiest. sketches; la- 
ter, Charles Keene often took him for 
a model. He made (by arrangement 
with the conductor) a fair income that 
enabled him to meet the world on 
equal terms, and although he occa- 
sionally called men “Sir” he never 
thought of them as “Sir,” and this in- 
dependence he preserved to the end. 
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He could do many things at one and 
the same moment; chat with passen- 
gers mear, light a pipe, chaff other 
drivers, give mystic signs with the whip 
to acquaintances, and conduct his two 
horses and his omnibus through the 
crowded traffic. Now and again—but 
rarely—he came into opposition with 
the police, and argument ensued be- 
tween box-seat and roadway. A "bus 
driver was once kept on the east side 
of Oxford Cireus, for a longer time 
than he thought necessary, by a con- 
stable who had not been lucky in the 
selection of features. The driver made 
no protest; but when the signal was 
ut last given for him to proceed, he 
leaned down and spoke to the police- 
man. 

“You never sent me that photy- 
graph!” he said, reproachfully. 

Comfort was not then made the 
subject of study as it is now; straw 
littered the floor inside the conveyance, 
passengers entering were shot along as 
though they were sacks of corn; the 
ascent of the outside traveller was a 
rehearsal for Alpine climbing. Nor was 
speed reckoned of any importance. A 
pull up at Marble Arch meant that the 
conductor stepped off his monkey- 
board and came along to have a leis- 
urely chat with his colleague, a talk 
about old times and the friends that 
were; occasionally, a discussion of a 
strained nature on some topic that 
threatened to sever friendship. Con- 
trary weather always brought a griev- 
ance on which they could exchange 
sympathy. 

“How do you like it?’ inquired a 
conductor, in the blinding rain, of his 
driver. 

“I wish I was in ’Eaven!” 

“I wish I was in a pub,” 
the conductor, 

“Yes!” gaid the driver, bitterly. 
“You always want the best of every- 
thing!” 

A great change came when the steps 
were altered, and made convenient, for 
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this brought women folk to’ the out- 
side seats: from that moment the 
driver began to pay more attention to 
his personal appearance; from that 
hour dated the fashion of wearing a 
flower in his button-hole. The knife- 
boards went, and in ’81 garden seats. 
were placed facing the route; places 
beside the driver were abolished, and 
the conductor learned to call female 
passengers by the short title of “Lady.” 
Looking back, it seems to me that the 
driver suddenly became young. He 
wore his hat at an angle, he behaved 
with greater propriety in any trying 
circumstances. I can see him now. 
with four animated eager girls on the 
front seats, all leaning forward, and 
talking to him, and he so dexterously 
sharing his replies that no jealousy was 
created. With the advent of fair pas- 
sengers came, however, a curiosity in 
regard to surroundings, an appetite for 
knowledge that must sometimes have 
tried the patience of the driver. Two 
American ladies took seats outside an 
omnibus at Trafalgar Square pre- 
pared to journey north. They fired 
questions: why the fountains were 
playing, the name of the church, par- 
ticulars concerning the statues. 
“Took here, ladies!” said the 
driver, starting his horses up the hill. 
“That's the moniment to Nelson on 
the left, St. Martin’s Church is ‘ere 
on the right, further on we pass the 
Garrick and Wyndham’s, the back 
entrance to the Alhambra, and the 
Hippodrome; a bit ’igher up, if all 
goes well, the Palace, further on we 
reach the Oxford, and the Horseshoe. 
Half-way up Tott’nham Court Road, 
if Providence is good to us. we 
shall see Whitfield’s Tab rnacle, and 
not much then till we get to the Cob- 
den Statue. ‘Igher up still, the Bri- 
tannia, and eventually the Adelaide. 
where we stop, and go no further, 
And,” with a flick of the whip, “this 
is the *bus, them’s the ’orses, and I’m 
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the poor blooming driver, and now 
you know pretty nigh as much about 
it all, as what I do!” 

It was a conductor, also harassed, 
who came up once to announce, 
“Westminster Abbey” (the Londoner, 
economizing in every other word, gives 
an extra syllable to this first word: it 
probably makes it easier to pronounce). 
“Who wants Westminster Abbey?” 

“I do!” answered a lady passenger, 
without moving. : 

“Well,” protested the conductor, 
“you'll really have to come down for 
it. I can’t very well bring it up to you!” 

Another change took place in ‘91 
that checked the driver’s gaiety, modi- 
fied the cheerfulness of his outlook. 
The proprietors had always been satis- 
fied if a certain amount, representing 
takings, was paid in for each journey. 
It occurred to an alert mind in author- 
ity that the system lacked the best ele- 
ments of true business, and tickets, 
and punching, and inspectors (other- 
wise jumpers) were on a Sunday in May 
introduced. There ensued, on the next 
Sunday, a strike;' and. for a while, 
London walked instead of being car- 
ried, declaring itself much improved 
in health in consequence. All the 
same, when the strike ended, and the 
employers had their way in regard to 
procedure, and the man in front had 
to be content with a fixed salary of 
seven-and-six a day, and conductors 
accepted six shillings a day, London 
promptly gave up the delights of physi- 
cal exercise, and clambered on the 
omnibus again. The driver, after this 
incident, was never quite the same 
man; the conductor—formerly one 
showing extraordinary industry to ob- 
tain patrons, going to the point of seiz- 
ing unwilling travellers bodily, and 
forcing them to enter the conveyance 
—became indifferent, and only at rare 
intervals left his foot-board. 

! A friend of mine, now a time-keeper, tells 
me he was the only driver who that day made 


a complete journey—Putney to Liverpool 
Street. 
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It would not be fair to the driver to 
debit him with all the stories asserted 
to be his: many writers, who take Lon- 
don for their field, have found it easy 
to make up incidents and father them 
upon him. I myself, some years ago, 
wrote in a sketch an imaginary conver- 
sation between a London youth and a 
country cousin, travelling from Vic- 
toria to the Mansion House and the 
town lad pointing out, with persistent 
inaccuracy, the special sights; the 
story is well-known now, and the only 
point about it is that when, on going 
up Ludgate Hill, the girl asked who 
the statue of a lady in front of the 
Cathedral was supposed to and 
the youth admitted ignorance, the 
driver turned, and speaking for 
the first time, said, encouragingly, 
“Come, come, sir! Don’t lose ’eart. 
Tell her it’s Marie Lloyd!” The sing- 
ular thing about this invented story is 
that twice recently it has been ob- 
served that public celebrities, inter- 
viewed, and asked to furnish some di- 
verting occurrence of their career, 
have stated that they witnessed this 
event. One can but assume that coin- 
cidence has # greater length of arm 
than the critics of fiction are prepared 
to alluw. Also, I think I know who 
made up the well-known story of the 
couductor who irritated the driver of 
another conveyance beyond all expres- 
sion by dangling a piece of string: you 
know the anecdote, and the explana- 
tion to the curious passenger, “His 
father was ’ung this morning.” Some 
day, a responsible firm im Moorgate 
Street will go through all the records, 
and decide which of the stories are to 
be placed to the account of the driver 
and conductor. 

Some of his swiftest retorts have 
never heen printed, and never can be 
printed. It was a personal form of 
humor, and be made no distinction, in 
attacking, between the defects in ap- 
pearance that Nature had given to his 
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opponent, and those which the oppo- 
nent had made and encouraged. Sight 
of a red nose gave him an excuse for 
inquiring, with the air of one who 
really wanted to know, whether the 
fire-engines had been sent for; promi- 
nent teeth furnished the opportunity 
of making reference to the rules that 
concerned muzzling; any want of dex- 
terity on the part of other drivers 
aroused his bitterest criticism. At 
Hyde Park corner, a brougham and 
a pair of greys were being conducted, 
with some. difficulty, across’ the 
road. 

“Hullo, gardener!” said the omnibus 
driver, leaning down kindly. ‘“‘(oach- 
man ill again?” 

He could be impressive when he 
thought it necessary. It was a driver 
who once gave me special and exclu- 
sive information concerning the Noval 
Family. (I afterwards found it 
lacked the element of truth.) 

“Mind you,” he said, behind his 
hand, “you must treat this what I’m 
telling you as strictly infra div. What 
I mean to say is, it mustn’t go any 
further!” 

The driver’s character for repartee 
was higher than it deserved: the fact 
that he constantly encountered crises 
of a precisely similar nature to which 
the same verbal comments could be 
applied was overlocked. Both he and 
the conductor were eminent legal ad- 
never better pleased’ than 
when some nice point was submitted; 
always ready to give counsel’s opin- 
ion: I shiver to think of what hap- 
pened in the cases where their ad- 
vice was followed. The laws regard- 
ing landlord and tenant had for them 
no secrets. 

“You sue him,” they would gener- 
ally decide, “that’s all you've got to 
do. Or else lock him up. Failing 
that, push his face in!” 

In a lesser degree they were medical 
advisers, and political experts; at 
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times of trouble abroad they had 
plans which never reached the folk at 
the War Office. I remember during 
the time of the South African War a 
driver of a Favorite omnibus had a 
wonderful scheme for cornering Gen- 
eral de Wet; and I recollect that when 
peace was declared, he assured me 
that if he had been in charge of the 
British troops the war would not have 
lasted five minutes. This view was 
announced in Chancery Lane; in 
Gray’s Inn Road he seemed to fear he 
had understated the length of time, 
for he turned and said, “Well, cer- 
tainly po more than half a hower!”’ 

In politics, he was a Conservative. 
I recollect one (a Royal Blue) who had 
2x comprehensive plan that, he admit- 
ted, would require careful working 
out; it consisted in shipping all the 
prominent members of the Liberal 
party on a man-of-war, taking them 
well out to sea, and then drowning 
the lot. The idea was to make it ap- 
pear nothing more than a regrettable 
accident, and the inventor assured me 
it would be an easy matter to square 
the coroner. 

{ have met, on the box, the accent 
of nearly every county in England: 
mainly, I think, the occupant came 
from the West. When he happened 
to be a Londoner, the explanation of 
his work was—“My father was a 
driver, and so likewise was his father 
before him!” [I have often wondered 
how long a new man had to serve his 
apprenticeship in repartee ere he 
found himself able to bear himself, in 
any swift discussion, with honor and 
success; those not specially gifted 
probably chose the quickest minds on 
the read for models, and constant 
practice brought something like per- 
fection. The learning of nicknames 
would be the first step: these, after 
the preliminary stages, seldom gave 
offence. Many of the drivers were 
ealled Scotty, which meant that they 
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came from anywhere north of Mus- 
well Hill; a fair-haired driver was, 
of course, referred to as Ginger; any- 
one less than five-feet-six in height was 
referred to as Tich; a rubicund driver 
with white hair of my acquaintance 
was called Strawberry and Cream. 
Also, I have heard inquiries made 
concerning the whereabouts of Kitch- 
ener, and Tommy Lipton, and Roths- 
child, and Dan Leno, and the folk 
thus referred to were all drivers, and 
not the distinguished people who had a 
right to the names. 

The driver’s most considerable griev- 
ance came when a conductor of the 
omnibus in front declined to give the 
signal to move, or when the driver of 
the omnibus behind him protested 
against delay. In these disputes the 
driver’s colleague supported him 
manfully. Other drivers might com- 
mit error, but the conductor’s own 
driver could do no wrong, and for this 
fidelity he expected compensation, 
when, opportunity given, he came up 
to describe to the holder of the reins 
some stirring incident that had -oc- 
curred inside the conveyance, to ask 
for sympathy in regard to a comment 
made, at home, by the conductor’s 
sister-in-law, or to call attention to a 
piece of news conveyed by placard. 
The driver was not a great reader; he 
trusted to passengers to furnish him 
with details of current events. “What 
do they think they’re playing about at 
now, in Parliament, sir?” would be 
the question to someone possessing a 
newspaper, and particulars were at 
onee given. He backed horses, but 
even here there was no necessity to 
purchase an afternoon or evening jour- 
nal; a call to some newsboy and a 
question concerning the three-thirty 
race brought prompt information—the 
paper-seller honored and pleased to be 
of service to a great man. 

For the rest, he was good-hearted, 
easily touched when an appeal was 
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made for some colleague in distress, 
sziving up many a spare evening to at- 
tending a Grand Benefit Concert in 
aid of a widow and children; handing 
over, with readiness, his threepence 
when a wreath was required, He had 
all a Londoner's undisguised interest 
in funerals. A driver once told me of 
a ceremony at Old Ford that he had 
attended; the occasion was the in- 
terment of his wife’s uncle, a man 
of some property and _ distinction. 
“Highly impressive,” said the driver, 
“and, of course, to a certain extent, 
solemn. There was one moment 
around the graveside when yeu 
couldn’t ‘ear a sound. Not a single, 
solitary sound. Nothing but sniffs!” 
I know that his hat always went off 
when an _ undertaker’s procession 
passed, and if the coffin was a small 
one, he remarked, “Poor little kiddy. 
He ain’t had much of an innings!” 
It is impossible to say, generally, 
what will become of the horsed omni- 
bus driver. If young, he has already 
joined the mechanicians who sit alone 
at the front of the large new convey- 
ances, fully engaged, with strained 
eyes, in the task of steering through 
London streets, snatching an oppor- 
tunity for putting on the pace, sound- 
ing the horn when necessary, and — 
keeping an anxious glance on the 
sloping mirror which reflects the en- 
trance; there is no time or opportu- 
nity for exchange of chaff, and he is, 
in this situation, the most solitary 
man in town. If of middle age, he 
has possibly gone back to the country. 
But the elderly driver, accustomed to 
horses, and nothing but horses, aware 
of the extent of work to be obtained 
from them, and so alert to their tricks 
of manner that he was able to antici- 
pate them—he, I fear, sits at home, 
forced to listen to the criticism of rela- 
tives, himself bewailing the unfortu- 
nate end of his career, and sometimes 
dreaming of old journeys, and going 
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over every inch of the ground from 

Liverpool Street to Kilburn. 
Meanwhile, you can go by 
The Oornbill Magazine. 


motor 


Honesty. 


omnibus from Charing Cross to Edg- 
ware (Middlesex) for fivepence-half- 
penny. 

W. Pett Ridge. 





HONESTY. 


By M. E. FRrRanois 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mrs. Cuff was lying sunk in the 
heavy slumber which frequently suc- 
ceeds long and fruitless pondering over 
trouble, when she was suddenly 
aroused by the violent bursting open 
of her bedroom door. 

“Mercy me, Cuff! Do ’ee for the 
Lard’s sake mind where ye be a-goin’! 
You'll be fallin’ over summat in a 
minute!” 

“’Tisn’t Father, it’s me, Mother.” 

“Why, whatever’s to do?” 

Mrs. Cuff sat up, rubbing her eyes. 
‘The moon was shining in through her 
uncurtained window, and she cou'd 
see the girl’s shadowy figure outlined 
against it, and could dimly discern that 
she was clad in her outdoor things. 

“How late ye be, child; I must ha’ 
fell asleep and never kept count o’ the 
time. Ye’ve never been out of door till 
this hour?” 

“Mother,” said Honesty, “I’ve come 
to tell ye summat what ye'll be pleased 
to hear. T’ve made up my mind at 
last; I’ve made up my mind to marry 
Mr. Short. Ye can write an’ tell him 
“Bless me,” cried Mrs. Cuff, staring 
at the dusky figure, “’tis very sudden, 
my dear, isn’t it?” 

“I did tell ye [’'d have summat to say 
when I did come back, didn't I?” re- 
joined the girl, with a hard little laugh. 
“Well, you’re pleased, aren’t ye? I be 
doin’ what ye do want, bain’t I?” 

“Well, now, I feel anxious for ye to 
do what’s best,” said poor Mrs. Cuff, a 
little tremulously. “I do ‘low Mr. 
Short ’ull make ye a good husband.” 
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“Perhaps he will,” agreed Honesty. 
“Ye can write and tell him he can be 
my husband so soon as he likes.” 

“But the week isn’t out yet,” hinted 
Mrs. Cuff. “Perhaps there’s no need 
for to write to him. He did say he’d 
come back in a week’s time.” 

“I'd sooner he knew at once,” said 
Honesty, decidedly, “my mind’s made 
up now and I bain’t a-goin’ to change 
it. Ye’d best let him know at once, 
and then he can get things settled.” 

“How would it be if you was to write 
then?” said Mrs. Cuff, as she slowly 
got out of bed. 

“No, it ‘ul come best from you,” re- 
joined the girl. “If ye do like to write 
now, I’ll run wi’ the letter to the pillar- 
bex before postman goes by. It'll not 
take ye a minute—there’s not so much 
to say. You get back into bed and 
I’ll bring my writing-case here.” 

Mrs. Cuff obeyed wonderingly, and 
sat up, shivering in the icy room, while 
her daughter lighted a candle and 
fetched the little shabby writing-case 
which had been a school-prize of her 
own. 

“My hands be so cold I can scarce 
hold the pen,” grumbled the mother. 

“Here, I'll put your warm petticoat 
round your shoulders,” cried Honesty, 
picking it up quickly from the chair, 
where her mother’s discarded clothes 
lay. “Now, here’s a sheet o’ paper— 
wait till I unscrew the lid of the ink- 
bottle. Now jist put the date, ‘Decem- 
ber 318t.—Now ‘Dear Mr. Short, I «rite 
to let you know Honesty has made up her 
mind and is willing to marry you.’ Two 
r’s Mother, two r’s in ‘marry.’ ” 
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“Don't ye go so quick, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Cuff, whose stiff fingers were 
laboriously scrawling the dictated 
words. 

“IT don't want to miss postman, ye see. 
Are ye ready? Well, ‘You can come xo 
soon as you like to settle everything.— 
B-v-e-r-y, every.” 

“I don’t see why ye shouldn't ha’ 
wrote it yourself and signed it with my 
name,” grumbled the elder woman. 

“That ’ud be a sort o’ storytellin’, 
wouldn’t it?’ rejoined Honesty. “There, 
ye’ve done now, Mother; jist write 
‘From J. Cuff’—or perhaps ye’d best put 
‘From Mrs. Cuff,’ and he’ll be sure it’s 
you.” 

Mrs. Cuff obeyed, directing the enve- 
lope in a rather downhill fashion while 
Honesty, with eager haste, affixed a 
stamp. 

“Now, I'll take it,” cried the girl, 

hastily thrusting the folded sheet into 
its cover and running downstairs. 
- Mrs. Cuff stretched her cramped 
fingers, and, getting out of bed once 
more, began to dress herself slowly. 
She felt bewildered; it was a strange 
thing that Honesty, who had seemed 
so much averse when Mr. Short first 
broached his suit, should have so sud- 
denly changed her mind, evincing, in- 
deed, almost unseemly haste in her de- 
sire to bring matters to a conclusion. 

“°Tis to be hoped as he won’t hang 
back now,” said Mrs. Cuff to herself. 
“I do think us did ought to ha’ waited 
till the week was up. I don’t know 
why Honesty should be in such a hurry, 
without she thinks he mid change his 
mind. It do all seem so sudden and 
so queer.” 

For the last few days all her hopes 
had been fixed on the consummation, 
which had just come to pass, and now 
she hardly knew if she were glad. Hon- 
esty had been strange—unlike herself; 
she had even looked unlike herself, 
with flushed cheeks and eyes which al- 
most seemed to blaze in her head, those 
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eyes which were usually so soft. Mrs. 
Cuff could not niake it out; but as she 
tied her apron-string she said, hall 
aloud, as though to encourage herself. 
that she supposed it was a good thing 
for the girl and for them all. 

When Zachary’s reply came it almost 
seemed to justify Mrs. Cuff’s fears; for 
the moment it appeared to her as if the 
hasty wooer were indeed inclined to 
hang back. 

“Dear Mrs. Cuff. Yra. to hand,” it be- 
gan. “I am much obliged. But think it 
best to keep to first agreement; will call 
at end of week. Yrs. truly, Zachary 
Short.” - 

Honesty’s face flumed ‘when her 
mother slowly deciphered and rea 
aloud this missive, but she controlled 
her inward annoyance. 

“I should ha’ thought he’d ha’ liked 
to spend New Year’s Day with us,” she 
remarked. 

“IT should ha’ thought so, too,” agreed 
the mother, fixing her eyes upon her 
daughter in the vain endeavor to read 
her secret thoughts; then, unable to 
conceal her own misgivings, she added: 
“"Tis to be hoped, my dear, as he isn’t 
coolin’ off.” 

“What makes ye say that, mother?” 
cried Honesty, so sharply that the elder 
woman gasped with astonishment. 

The girl was at that moment knead- 
ing bread, and as she spoke she took up 
the lump of dough and dashed it vio- 
lently against the table. “I suppose ye 
do think,” she went on, “that I’m the 
sort o’ maid that any man may take 
up and throw away as if I was a bit 
o’ dirt.” 

“Honesty!” quavered Mrs. Ouff, “My 
dear!” 

Honesty caught up the dough and 
slapped it down again. 

“I don’t know what there is about 
me as makes folks think I’m to be 
tossed about and insulted,” she went 
on. “My own mother do think so, my 


own mother do think I'm the 
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sort o° maid what any one can insult 
and sarve disrespectful.” 

“There, maidie, however can ye go 
for to say sich things?” cried poor Mrs. 
Cuff, with a sob. 

“Then how can ye think them?” cried 
Honesty passionately. “What is there 
about me to deserve to be treated so? 
A body mid think I'd been bad and 
giddy, the way ye do carry on!” 

Mrs. Cuff, after staring blankly at 
this scarcely recognizable daughter 
who stood confronting her with heav- 
ing breast and quivering lips, felt her- 
self unable to cope with the situation, 
and throwing her apron over her head, 
as was her custom when circumstances 
were too strong for her, she burst out 
crying. Then in a moment Honesty 
was on her knees beside her, hugging 
her through the apron, pulling down its 
folds so that she could kiss the tear- 
smeared cheek, remorsefully declaring 
that she didn’t know why she had gone 
on like that; she supposed she was up- 
set, and her mother mustn’t mind her. 

It was long before Mrs. Cuff allowe 
herself to be consoled, and it was a 
very gentle and chastened Honesty 
who finally resumed the kneading of 
the bread. 

Punctual to the day, Zachary ap- 
peared without his van and clad in his 
check suit, two facts from which Mrs. 
Cuff derived extreme satisfaction. 

“The man’s reg’lar bent on courtin’,” 
she said to herself, as she watched him 
come up the path. 

Zachary’s face was indeed wreathed 
in smiles, and his whole personality 
conveyed a suggestion of buoyant con- 
tent. He shook hands warmly with 
Mrs, Cuff, and then turned to the girl, 
who stood behind her mother’s chair, 
very pale now. 

“Well, Miss Honesty,” he cried, 
breezily, “this is good news, the best 
news I’ve heard for many a day! I 
mean good news for me,” he added, 
taking her hand. 
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Honesty smiled faintly, but said noth- 
ing. 

“There, I can’t tell ye what a load 
was lifted off my mind when I did get 
your letter,” he continued, addressing 
Mrs. Cuff. “All the week I did keep 
saying to myself, ‘It'll be “No,” 
as anything; I did speak too quick, I 
did say to myself. I should ha’ waited 
a bit. It's bound to be “No,’’’ I says. 
And then comes your letter, and it savs 
‘Yes.’ 

He paused, rubbing his hands, and 
chuckling. 

“I thought I’d best put ye out of 
pain,” said Mrs. Cuff, assuming a dig- 
nified air, now she was sure of her 
ground. 

“Well, it was a kind thought, and 
I'm obliged to ye. I'd ha’ liked to ha’ 
called round to settle things straight 
off as ye axed me, but I thinks to my- 
self, ‘No, best stick to my word and 
zive the maid her full week. She mid 
change her mind from one day to the 
other, and then I couldn’t blame her. 
I said she should have a week, and a 
week she must have.’ But now, since 
ye haven't changed your mind, we'll 
settle things. I’m thinkin’ you and me 
mid fall over pulpit next Sunday. I'll 
get our names called in Salisbury and 
you get ’em called here.” 

“Very well,” said Honesty, while her 
mother gaped. She had not quite 
looked for such celerity. 

“The van is all done up fresh,” went 
on Short, “but I'll bring it round one 
of these days an’ ye can have a look 
over it and see if ye’d fancy anything 
more doin’ to it. I’m ready, and you're 
ready, so there’s nothin’ to wait for.” 

“Honesty did ought to ha’ a few 
things made,” said the mother. “I 
must have a talk wi’ my daughter 
Alice,” she added, with a perplexed ex- 
pression. 

“Ah, 
clothes. 
Zachary. 


so sure 


the maid ‘ull want a few 
I were thinkin’ o’ that,” said 
“No need to worry your mar- 
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ried daughter about it, Mrs. Cuff; when 
Honesty and me is man and wife all 
my worldly goods ’ull belong to her— 
if she do want anythin’, it’s me what'll 
have to find it. What difference do it 
make if I find it a few weeks sooner— 
before the wedding day instead of 
after?” 

He had been fumbling in his pocket 
as he spoke and now produced three 
sovereigns, which he laid on the table. 

“No,” cried Honesty, putting her 
hands behind her, “I’ll not take noth- 
ing from ye till we are married, Mr. 
Short. It ’ull be different then—I’ll be 
workin’ for ye and keeping your 
house——” ; 

“Van,” said Zachary. 

“Well, van,” she said, “"Tis the same 
thing, ’tis your home; but I'll not take 
no money from ye now, to make me 
feel as if I’d sold myself. I'll come 
as I be. You do know very well 
you’re weddin’ a maid wi’out a penny.” 

“If ye was to come to me wi’ a sack 
o’ gold sovereigns and—and diamond 
earrings in each hand, I couldn’t vally 
ye more,” said Zachary. “Or as much,” 
he added after a pause. “A woman 
what’s got money is apt to be a bit 
stuck up. Well now, that’s settled, 
and the only thing we’ve to do is to 
get so much used to each other as we 
can in the short time. ’Tis a lovely af- 
ternoon. How ’ud it be for you an’ 
me to go out for a walk?” 

Honesty hesitated. 

“We’m very well here by. the fire,” 
she was beginning, when her mother 
interrupted her. 

“O’ course, ye'll go out with Mr. 
Shart when he axes ye, my dear. 
Two’s company, an’ three’s none, as 
ye do know very well, and I can’t sit 
upstairs, along o’ there bein’ no fire- 
place. You pop up and put on your 
hat, love.” 

Honesty obeyed, and presently reap- 
peared, fully equipped, with the ex- 
ception of gloves. 
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“I have but an odd one,” she ex- 
plained, in answer to Mrs. Cuff’s query. 
“I must have dropped the other last 
time I was out, but I shan’t feel cold.” 
She pulled the cuffs of her jacket 
down over her wrists as she spoke. 

“That isn’t no use,” remarked Mr. 
Short, and he quickly began to unwind 
the white knitted comforter which was 
folded about his own throat. ‘There, 
you roll up your hands in this. You 
do want a muff.” 

“I’ve never had such a thing,” said 
Honesty, “I’m sure you didn’t ought 
to uncover your neck same as that, 
you'll catch cold.” 

“Nay, that’s what I do never do,” 
rejoined he, “but we'll see about that 
muff later on. Now then, have ye 
wrapped up them hands? That's it, 
let’s be steppin’ then.” 

Taking her, as he spoke, by the el- 
bow, he walked briskly away with her, 
up the lane in the direction of the 
downs beyond. 

It was a day of sunshine and hoar 
frost, a day of silvery light and clear- 
cut shadow. On such a day the de 
tails of a landscape seem to stand out 
with marvellous distinctness: not only 
do copse and hedgerow appear to de 
tach themselves from their surround- 
ings, but the minute parts of each as- 
sume a significance unknown to them 
in more genial seasons of the year, 
There is no intervening haze, none of 
the glamor which, in spring and sum- 
mer, even in decadent autumn, blend 
with and absorb the whole, now every 
twig—nay, every thorn, every small 
leaf-bud on such a twig—assume a vi- 
tality of their own; each berry on holly 
or thorn stands out, pranking with its 
own infinitesimal shaft of light, cast- 
ing its own tiny shadow on its fellows. 
The tangled chains of bryony vie with 
the coral and amber, whose colors they 
emulate, the delicate web of old man’s 
beard, snow in the sunshine, silvery 
in the shade, is beaded with hoar that 
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glitters more brightly than diamonds 
—even the stubble fields stretch away 
gold and silver, each clipped blade 
holding a jewel in its orifice. 

“Isn’t it jist about a lovely day!” 
exclaimed Zachary rapturously. “Well, 
there, I do feel as if I could laugh and 
sing like a bwoy, I be that happy! 
Hark to the bird singin’—is it a robin?” 

“No, it’s a misselthrush,” said Hon- 
esty. 

“A thrush? I never knew thrushes 
did sing in winter, but I d’ ‘low he’s 
feelin’ so pleased with hisself and this 
beautiful day, he reckons ’tis spring. 
That’s like me. I do feel so light- 
hearted I can scarce believe I’m not 
as young as yourself, maidie.” 

Honesty laughed shyly, and he went 
on in an altered tone:— 

“T’d like to know as you was a-feel- 
ing happy, too, my maid, but I'd ‘low 
ye’re still a bit strange.” 

“Res,” she rejoined, hanging her 
head a little, “I do feel strange.” 

“Well, well, ’tis to be expected. I 
do feel as if I knowed all about ye, 
but you do know scarcely anythin’ at 
all about me, do ye?” 

He looked at her so anxiously, al- 
most humbly, that the girl was 
touched. 

“J don’t know much,” she said, “but 
I feel sure you are good.” 

“Pid your mother think o’ writin’ 
to them parties what I mentioned to 
her as ’ud give me a good character?” 
he inquired. 

“No,” said Honesty, “we didn’t like 
to do that. Mother, she thought it ’ud 
be takin’ a liberty to write to gentle- 
mer what she didn’t know, axin’ ques- 
tions—and as I did tell her, there’s no 
need. I’m willin’ to take ye on trust.” 

Zachary came to a standstill in the 
road and remained for a moment or 
two in silence, looking down at her, 
evidently deeply moved. 

“Well,” he said at length, “I hope 
and pray as ye’ll never have no reason 


Honesty. 


to repent your trust, my dear. I feel 
—there, I can’t tell ye what I do feel 
about it.” 

“Why, you’re a-doin’ the same by 
me,” she said, reddening beneath his 
admiring gaze. 

“Ah, but that’s different,” he re- 
joined, crooking his arm round hers 
again and beginning to walk on—‘“tak- 
in’ a maid like you on trust—that’s 
easy enough. You do know a lily’s 
white afore ye do pluck it—ye can see 
a star’s bright wi’ jist lookin’ up at it. 
I could tell the sort o’ maid ye was the 
very first minute I did set eyes on ye. 
I could tell ye was good—’twas along 
o’ your bein’ so good as I did set my 
heart on ye.” 

He looked down at the drooping head 
beside him, but the face was turned 
away; he could only see the rim of the 
oval cheek, and the tendrils of soft hair 
which shaded it. 

“Ye see, ’tis like this,” he went on, 
“TI bain’t a young man, nor a very rich 
man, nor one as is of great account 
anyway, and they'll tell me, maybe, I 
didn’t ought to set too high a value on 
myself, but I do feel this way; when 
a man takes a woman for his wife he 
do pick out the very best he can find 
—a man what is a man, I mean. Now. 
I’d sooner ha’ done wi’out a wife alto- 
gether than pick one what I didn’t 
know was good. My first wife—there, 
she was a good ’ooman—JI did pick her 
out for that. I won’t say but what 
she had her faults, poor soul, same as 
we do all have. but I allus knowed that 
in the main she was a good woman, and 
I do feel that much respect to her mem- 
ory that I couldn’t put nobody in her 
place as wasn’t as good as herself.” 

There was silence for a time, during 
which Zachary ruminated so deeply 
that he started when Honesty at 
length turned her face towards him. 

“I don’t want ye to think me no bet- 
ter nor I am,” she said firmly, “I’ve 
had wicked feelings in my heart some- 
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times; 1 do have wicked feelings now.” 

The blood rushed over his face, and 
a look of almost incredulous alarm 
came to his eyes. 

“How do ye mean—wicked feelings, 
my maid?” he asked. 

“Angry feelings,” rejoined she, set- 
ting her little white teeth. “I don’t 
know as how ye can call me a good 
maid when I tell ye there’s somebody 
I hate.” 

Zachary burst into a relieved laugh. 

“Nay, I don’t mind that at all,” he 
cried jovially; ‘a good hater makes a 
good lover. Now, if ye did love some- 
body wi’ all your heart, that ’ud be a 
different story.” 

“No, I don’t love him, I do hate him,” 
cried Honesty, “and ‘tis wicked to hate 
anybody.” 

“Well, well,” said Zachary sooth- 
ingly. “I d’ ‘low ye have good reasons 
for hatin’ him. Who is the man?” 

“*Tis Cousin Robert Short,” rejoined 
she, after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Why, I thought ye did say ye did 
searce have anythin’ to do wi’ en.” 

“Tis true, I haven’t; he’s much too 
fine a gentleman to have anything to 
do wi’ the likes 0’ me. He do think 
little o’ me, and despise me, and treat 
me as if I was the dirt under his feet 
—that’s why I do hate him.” 

She spoke with extraordinary pas- 
sion, but Zachary laughed again. 

“Why,” he cried, “here’s the little 
bird wi’ all its feathers up. I do like 
ye al] the better for being such a sper- 
rity maid. Never you mind, my dear, 
nobody ’ull dare to look down on you, 
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once you’re my wife. I'll fight your 
battles and show the Sturminster 
Sharts as you bain’t to be put upon 
now. I always knowed there must be 
summat wrong wi’ the Sturminster 
Sharts, or my old father wouldn’t ha’ 
been so set again’ them. And this 
young chap, by all that you do tell me, 
must be a stuck-up fool of a man. 
Never you trouble your head no more 
about them, my dear. You'll not be at 
anybody’s beck and call no more, doin’ 
sarvant’s work wi’out wages. Nay, 
nay, ye’ve done wi’ all that.” 

Honesty looked up at him gratefully, 
his dark rugged face was so trans- 
figured with tenderness as to seem for 
the moment almost handsome. She 
was not given to analysis, but she 
could not help contrasting the brown, 
kindly eyes of Zachary, set though 
they were amid faint lines—the result 
more of the habit of genia] and good- 
natured laughter than of years—withb 
other eyes which had often haunted 
her dreams. Blue eyes, cold and clear, 
always hard and sometimes cruel. 
Zachary’s eyes could never look cruel, 
she felt sure; she doubted if they could 
even be hard. Zachary’s face was not 
as handsome as Robert's, but it was 
manly, strong, and kind—above all, 
kind. It would be nice, after all, to 
have someone to protect her and take 
thought for her; someone who really 
cared to make her happy. She smiled 
confidently at Zachary, and slipping, 
one hand out of the improvised muff, 
laid it timidly on his arm. 

“I do think you are good,” she said. 


(To be continued.) 





HOW THE OLDER NOVELISTS MANAGE THEIR 
LOVE-SCENES. 


In modern novels proposals of mar- 
riage are rather out of date. Writers 
are now more and more inclined to 


marry off their characters early in the 
story, so that such vicissitudes as may 
be in store for them befall them after, 
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rather than before, their union; the 
book of the present day, in fact, has a 
tendency to deal with the problems of 
married life. But it is not so in the 
novel of yesterday. There the end 
rather than the beginning is set to the 
tune of wedding-bells, and the scene in 
which the hero of a romance asks the 
heroine to be his wife, generally the 
culminating point of the tale, must 
necessarily be of some importance. 
This dénouement is now so old-fashioned 
that it is worth while to recall a few 
instances of it. 

Perhaps there are men in real life, 
as well as in novels, who think out 
carefully what they are to say, and 
prepare a well-worded speech: but it 
is doubtful whether the neatly-turned 
phrases and happy expressions do not 
vanish when wanted, and leave their 
author to stammer just what comes 
into his head. In all probability the 
lady does not quarrel with his choice 
of words: she likes spontaneity. 

One case is on record of the gentle- 
man actually asking advice. Mr. Peter 
Magnus, distrusting the effect on the 
middle-aged lady of his new clothes 
and his native eloquence, entreated Mr. 
Pickwick to give him the fruit of his 
meditations on the subject. Mr. Pick- 
wick, much flattered, was of opinion 
that he should begin with a reference 
tu the lady’s beauty and excellent 
qualities and his own unworthiness, 
supporting by a brief review of his 
past life and present condition a hint 
of his being a desirable suitor in the 
eyes of anyone else. Continuing, he 
said:— 

“ft ghould then expatiate on the 
warmth of my love, and the depth of 
my devotion. Perhaps I might then be 
tempted to seize her hand.” 

“Yes, I see,” said Mr. Magnus: “that 
would be a very great point.” 

“T should then, sir,” continued Mr. 
Pickwick, growing warmer as the sub- 
ject presented itself in more glowing 
colors before him; “I should then, sir, 
come to the plain and simple question, 
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‘Will you have me? [ think I am 
justified in assuming that upon this 
she would turn away her head.” 

“You think that may be taken for 
granted?” said Mr. Magnus; “because, 
if she did not do that at the right 
place, it would be embarrassing.” 

“I think she would,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick. “Upon this, sir, I should squeeze 
her hand, and I think—I think, Mr. 
Magnus—that, after I had done that, 
supposing there was no refusal, I 
should gently draw away the handker- 
chief, which my slight knowledge of 
human nature leads me to suppose the 
lady would be applying to her eyes at 
the moment, and steal a respectful k'ss. 
I think I should kiss her, Mr. Magnus; 
and at this particular point I am de- 
cidedly of opinion that, if the lady 
were going to take me at all, she would 
murmur into my ears a bashful accept- 
ance.” 


Evidently the advice was good, for 
Mr. Magnus followed it to the letter, 
and was accepted by the middle-aged 
lady. Of course it is possible that she 
was previously disposed in his favor. 

Another suitor who believed in pro- 
ceeding selon les régles was Mr. Collins, 
in Pride and Prejudice. With the shades 
of the pulpit still about him, he 
arranged his discourse under various 
heads, developed each point at some 
length for Elizabeth’s benefit, and 
ended with a tactful reminder that he 
was the next heir to her father’s estate, 
and that £1,000 in the 4 per cents, to 
be hers after her mother’s death, was 
all that she would ever be entitled to. 
So certain was he that this unfortunate 
circumstance would prevent her ever 
receiving another offer of marriage, 
that he was persuaded, even after her 
fifth refusal, that she was giving him 
all the encouragement permitted to the 
modesty of an elegant female. 

Art and preparation had certainly 
little to do with the proposal of Tom 
Marjoribanks, in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Chronicles of Carlingford. Returning 
unexpectedly after an absence of ten 
years he began: 
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“I met a man on the stairs, as I 
came up, Lucilla. Is it to be him or 
me?’ 7 

He repeated this formula, with slight 
variation, several times, and, when his 
cousin at length explained that any- 
how it was not to be “him,” concluded 
simply: 

“So it is to be me after all: Lucilla, 
say it is to be me!” 

And it was. 

Brevity may be an advantage, but 
there is a lack of romance in methods 
such as that quoted somewhere by Trol- 
lope, when the question was put in 
words to this effect: 

“Now, Jane, make up your mind. 
Will you take me or leave me?” 

She is believed to have taken him. 

The most perfect artist among Eng- 
lish Wwomen-novelists, Miss Austen, 
either because she was shy of venturing 
into the depths, or because she felt that 
her delicate pen was unfitted for the 
delineation of passion, has never 
described in full what is known as a 
love-scene. We know how Elizabeth 
rejected Mr. Collins and Mr. Darcy, 
and how Emma snubbed Mr. Elton, but 
we have no information as to how any 
lady accepted an offer of hand and 
heart, or even, in three of the novels, 
how the offer was made. Where, when. 
and how Edmund Bertram asked 
Fanny to marry him, we do not know. 
Of the proceedings of Edward Ferrars 
we are only told that “when they all 
sat down to table at four o’clock, about 
three hours after his arrival, he had 
secured his lady, engaged her mother’s 
consent, and was not only in the rap- 
turous profession of the lover, but in 
the reality of reason and truth, one of 
the happiest of men.” 

In neither case’ have we much to 
regret. for not even Miss Austen can 
make those two young clergymen !nter- 
esting. 

Henry Tilney’s “first purpose was to 
explain himself; and before they 
reached Mr. Allen’s gyounds he had 
done it so well that Catherine did not 
think it could ever be repeated too 
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often.” Here our loss is great, and 
every reader of Northanger Abbey will 
lament that this most engaging hero 
was not allowed to speak for himself. 

If the outpourings of the sailor and 
the squire are less sacred than those of 
the parson, the replies of their ladies 
are still left to our imagination. Anne 
Elliot answered Captain Wentworth’s 
ardent letter by a look. In reply to 
Mr. Knightley’s impassioned address 
Emma said “just what she ought, of 
course. A lady always does; she said 
enough to show there need not be 
despair—and to invite him to say more 
for himself.” 

Mr. Darcy was brief. 


“You are too generous to trifle with 
me. If your feelings are still what 
they were last April, tell me so at 
once. My affections and wishes are 
unchanged; but one word from you will 
silence me on this subject for ever.” 

Elizabeth, feeling all the more than 
common awkwardness and anxiety of 
his situation, now forced herself to 
speak; and immediately, though not 
very finently, gave him to understand 
that her sentiments had undergone so 
material a change since the period to 
which he alluded, as to make her 
receive with gratitude and pleasure his 
present assurances. 


What did that adored and adorable 
creature really say? The proposal was 
not couched in a form very easy to 
answer, and possibly Miss Austen felt 
this, and so refused to help her heroine 
out. She probably began “Oh! Mr. 
Darcy——” But whatever she may 
have said, her lover certainly was of 
opinion that it could not have been 
more gracefully put. 


The happiness which this reply pro- 
duced was such as he had probably 
never felt before, and he expressed 
himself on the occasion as sensibly 
and warmly as a man violently in love 
can be supposed to do. Had Elizabeth 
beer aoble to encounter his eyes, she 
rricht have seen how well the expres- 
sion of beart-felt delight diffused over 
his face became him: but, though she 
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could not look, she could listen, and he 
tola her of feelings which, in proving 
of what importance she was to him, 
rmnde bis affection every moment more 
valuable. 


Of Mr. Darcy’s courtship we know 
more than is permitted in Miss Aus- 
ten’s other novels, and in his eminently 
dignified and gentlemanly manner he 
certainly made love exceedingly well. 

Miss Edgeworth shares Miss Austen’s 
peculiarity, and in every case her 
couples become engaged behind the 
scenes; but earlier generations were 
not so reticent, and, if the fair one 
were entirely overcome at the time, she 
always recovered sufficiently to write 
a minute account of the transaction to 
her best friend next day. Evelina, it 
is true, refused to record all that Lord 
Orville said to her, as “his protesta- 
tions, his expressions were too flatter- 
ing for repetition”; but she could not 
have concealed much. Lord Orville, by 
the bye, was one of those who begin 
their courtship by adopting their be 
loved as a sister; thus inventing a 
relationship that must, one would 
think, render any further advances im- 
possible. 

Sir Charles Grandison’s methods 
were, as might be expected, lengthy. 
For the best part of five volumes, 
though much in love with Harriet 
Byron, he awaited, apparently with an 
open mind, the return to sanity and 
final decision of the Miss Byron of 
Italy, Clementina della Porretta. When, 
in the sixth volume, she decided not to 
marry him, with Christian resignation 
—one is never sure that it was with 
relief—he was free to follow the loudly- 
expressed wishes of his family and, one 
hopes, the dictates of his heart, and 
go down into Northamptonshire to pay 
‘his addresses. Letters had already 
passed between him and Miss Byron’s 
relations with reference to settlements, 
and the wishes of both parties were 
pretty well known; but anyone who 
imagined that the matter was in a fair 
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way to be settled would be very much 
mistaken. A decision might certainly 
have been reached sooner had it not 
been for Sir Charles’s great delicacy; 
for whenever he approached within 
reasonable distance of the point, fearful 
of agitating her, he adjourned the dis- 
cussion, and withdrew “with a grace all 
his own.” The steps of the courtship, 
as recorded in Miss Byron’s corres- 
pondence, deserve enumeration. 

On Thursday, October 12th, Sir 
Charles arrived at Selby House, the 
residence of her uncle and guardian, 
Mr. Selby. The first visit was spent 
in rivetting to himself in the chains 
of affection such members of the party 
as were assembled—her uncle and 
aunt Selby, her cousin James, and the 
family lawyer, Mr. Deane. Her cous- 
ins Lucy and Nancy and her grand- 
mother Shirley of Shirley Manor, were 
not present, but were easily subjugated 
next day. No business of importance 
was touched upon, but Sir Charles 
allowed his intentions to be inferred by 
hastening to Harriet “with an air of 
respectful love,” and by paying such 
delicate compliments as: “I rejoice to 
see my dear Miss Byron, and to see her 
so well. How many sufferers must 
there be when you suffer!” 

Next day he dined with the Selbys, 
having been prevented from coming 
to breakfast; thereby causing them all 
a world of self-reproach, because they 
had felt some natural annoyance at 
having to wait for him. After dinner 
there was music. 

“T was once a little out in an Italian 
song. In what a sweet manner did 
he put me in! touching the keys him- 
self for a minute or two. Everyone 
wished him to proceed; but he gave up 
to me, in so polite a manner, that we 
were all satisfied with his excuses.” 

He then asked for an interview with 
Harriet in the,presence of her grand- 
mother and aunt, on the ground that 
“it will be most agreeable, I believe, 








to the dear lady, that what I have to 
say to her, and te you, may be rather 
reported to the gentlemen, than heard 
by them.” (!) Harriet was given a 
chair between the two ladies, and at 
moments of emotion “each put her 
kind hand on mine, and held it on it, as 
my other hand held my handkerchief, 
now to my eyes, and now as a cover to 
myself-felt varying cheek.” 

His discourse, which occupies seven 
pages, is chiefly taken up with a de- 


tailed account of his love-affair with. 


Clementina, her insanity, the depth of 
his affection for her, and his disappoint- 
ment at losing her. This curious 
method of pressing his suit met with 
unqualified approval, and the eyes of 
all three ladies, “at different parts of 
his speech, showed their sensibility.” 
Finally, in the fear of having taken up 
too much of Harriet’s time, he grace- 
fully withdrew, and the subject was 
not resumed that evening. Next morn- 
ing he returned and, at the wish of 
Grandmamma Shirley, and much to 
Harriet’s dismay, the interview was 
téte-d-téte in her “writing closet.’’ Here 
he took up his oration where he had 
left it the previois night, and, a good 
deal more having been said on both 
sides about the admirable Clementina, 
he even went so far as to speak of the 
matter in hand, but not for long. Most 
respectfully he left her “to entitle my- 
self to the congratulations of our 


friends below.” 
On Sunday, the 15th, Harriet records: 


“We were told there would! be a 
crowded church this morning, in ex- 
pectation of seeing the new humble 
servant of Miss Byron attending her 
thither. ... Many of the neighbor- 
hood seemed disappointed, when they 
saw me led in by my Uncle.” 


Sir Charles occupied a pew opposite. 


“T felt my face glow, on the whisper- 
ing that went round. I thought I 


read jn every eve, admiration of him, 
even throuzh the sticks of some of the 
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ladies’ fans. ... Sir Charles met us 
at our open pew-door. He approached 
us with that easy grace peculiar to 
himself, and offered, with a profound 
respect, his hand to me. This was 
equal to a public declaration. It took 
everybody’s attention.” 


Altogether one fears that the con- 
gregation could not have derived much 
benefit from the service. 

Monday was spent at Shirley Manor. 
In the evening Sir Charles sang and 
danced a minuet with Harriet. He 
was certainly talented—an admirable 
dancer, with a charming voice, he 
could play not only the harpsichord, 
but also the flute and the bass viol. 
How many men of the present day can 
boast so many accomplishments? No 
wonder he was popular with his future 
relations. 


“Sir Charles was approaching my 
aunt and me, who both sat in the bow- 
window. ... Lucy, Nancy. and my 
two cvusin Holles’s, came and spread, 
two by twe, the other seats of the 
bew-window (there are but three) with 
their vast hoops; undoubtedly because 
they saw Sir Charles was coming to 
us. ... While the young ladies were 
making a bustle to give him a place 
between them (tossing their hoops over 
their shoulders on one side), he threw 
himself at the feet of my aunt and me, 
making the floor his seat. I do not 
know how it was, but | thought I never 
saw him look to more advantage. His 
aititude and behavior had such a 
lover-like appearance.” 


Is not the man’s impatience of the 
vagaries of fashion obvious in Harriet’s 
annoyed reference to the “vast hoops”? 
She must certainly have worn them 
quite as big. 

On Thursday. the 19th, a crisis is 
reached, and the reader who has be- 
lieved the couple to be engaged finds 
he has been premature. In a private 
interview Sir Cherles remarked that 
he had been given reason to hope by 
Harriet and her friends. Would she 
confirm that hope? Could she say that 
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she preferred him to any other man? 

Harriet became incoherent: “If thus 
urged, and by Sir Charles Grandison— 
I did not speak my heart—I answer— 
Sir—I CAN—I DO.” During this con- 
versation Sir Charles so far forgot him- 
self as to kiss her on the cheek—twice! 
She was very properly shocked at his 
“freedom,” and relieved when he, “on 
my making my way towards the door 
that led to the stairs, withdrew with 
such a grace as showed he was capable 
of recollection.” 

One is glad to find that, at their next 
interview, “he fell into talking of 
future schemes in a way that punc- 
tilio itself could not be displeased 
with.” 

But too much space has been devoted 
to the Good Man, charming as he is. 
and it only remains to say that, after 
innumerable hesitations on the part of 
the lady, the marriage took place on 
Thursday, November 16th, exactly five 
weeks from the day of his first visit, 
in the presence of a large congregation; 
the bride being only saved from faint- 
ing, and persuaded, first to enter the 
church, then to go through the cere- 
mony, and finally to leave the church 
after it, by the entreaties of her bride- 
groom that she would not look as if 
she were ashamed of him. So great 
was the modesty of young ladies in 
the days of- Richardson. 

There is a class of lover who appar- 
ently thinks it not sufficiently refined to 
say outright, “Madam, I love you: will 
you marry me?” or to convey the idea 
otherwise in the language of bis time; 
but who approaches the subject in a 
roundabout way, and arrives at his 
meaning by delicate allusion. This is 
common in novels, chiefly by women, 
of the polite Victorian age. There is 
Miss Alcott’s hero, rowing on the Lake 
of Geneva. who thought it would be 
nice always to “row in the same boat” 
with the manipulator of the other scull. 
There is Miss Yonge’s Captain Keith, 
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who suggested to the “Clever Woman 
of the Family” that a son-in-law might 
be useful to her widowed mother. 
Daniel Deronda, as everyone will re- 
member, begged Myra to give him a 
thief for a father-in-law. “Myra, let 
me think that he is my father as well 
as yours—that we can have no sorrow, 
no disgrace, no joy apart,” were his 
exact words. To arrive at an accurate 
picture of this gentleman arrayed for 
his wooing, one must remember that 
his coat must have been permanently 
out of shape owing to his habit of per- 
petually tugging at the collar, and that 
he had taken off his cravat because of 
the heat. One hears much criticism of 
modern negligence in dress; but does 
one ever see a man without his tie in 
the presence of any woman—let alone 
the one to whom he is on the point of 
proposing? 

In a worthy American book, popular 
forty years ago and now, perhaps 
not undeservedly, forgotten, entitled 
Queechy, the dénowement hung upon a 
Bible. The heroine—was her name 
Elfieda?—when a child presented the 
charming gentleman who was kind to 
her with her own well-worn copy, to 
wean him from his terrible free-think- 
ing ways. He gave her in return a 
new one, beautifully bound in blue 
plush—the alliteration seems appropri- 
ate—and his reformation went on so 
well that by the end of the book he 
had built a Methodist chapel in his 
grounds. By way of asking her to 
marry him, he proposed an exchange, 
adding that he would never receive his 
Bible back unless, in his own words, 
“the giver go with it.” To which she 
touchingly replied: “Oh! Mr. Carlton, 
how good you are!” 

Gentlemen in literature of this sort 
are apt to apply a fervent kiss to the 
beloved one’s brow—an uncomfortable 
form of salutation, which assumes the 
respective statures of the mid-Victo- 
rian Edwin and Angelina, and would 
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be impossible with the modern hero- 
ine of five feet ten. 

But heroes of a more robust type 
also adopt the allusive method. The 
Hon. Percy Dacier’s proposal in Diana 
of the Crossways was certainly the one 
most likely to meet with the approval 
of Miss Constance Asper. She had 
admired and sketched his country 
house, and he invited her “to make the 
place less lonely” to him. 


Her hosom rese. In deference to her 
maidenly understanding, she gazed in- 
quiringly. 

“If you love it!” said he. 

“The place?” she said, looking soft at 
the possessor. 

“Constance!” 

“Is it true?” 

“As you yourself. Could it be other 
than true? This band is mine?” 

“Oh! Percy.” 


Lothair, by the bye, had the same 
idea when he asked Lady Corisande 
to come and help him with his land- 
scape-gardening at Muriel Towers. He 
made use, however, of the opportunity 
thus afforded him to pour out a fervent 
tale of his constant love; although 
omitting any mention of the episodes 
connected with Theodora and Clare 
Arundel, which had enlivened the 
period of his patient waiting. 

To return to “Diana”—her assistance 
to Redworth on the Surrey downs re- 
quires, like most of Meredith’s con- 
versations, some intellectual concentra- 
tion. In answer to his entreaty: “Raise 
the veil, I beg,” she replied cryptically, 
and, as it would seem at first sight, 
irrelevantly: “Widows don’t wear it”; 
meaning persumably that she would 
not be required to go veiled to the 
altar on the occasion of her second 
marriage. At all events, this was suf- 
ficient encouragement, and led at once 
to his saying: “Have you-—? can 
you-———?” the question being immedi- 
ately settled. 

We are not told in what language 
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Lord Fleetwood, in The Amazing Mar- 
riage, asked Carinthia to marry him 
during the quadrille at the Schloss ball. 
As a specimen of his terrifying civil- 
ity to her may be quoted a remark 
made on the box of the coach, as they 
drove from the church door to the 
prize-fight: “Oblige me by telling me 
what name you are accustomed to an- 
swer to.” 

Our opinion of Carinthia’s disinter- 
estedness must indeed sink if we imag- 
ine her capable of accepting a proposal 
couched in terms of a similarly awful 
politeness, and we are bound to_be- 
lieve that, having temporarily lost his 
head, as he undoubtedly had, he was 
betrayed into some unguarded expres- 
sions of his imaginary affection. 

George Meredith, among other “pos- 
sessions for ever,” has given us some 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable court- 
ships. It is interesting to compare 
three scenes, each entirely different 
from the other two, each characteris- 
tically Meredithian, and therefore ad- 
mirable. 

The first is the almost farcical chap- 
ter in The Egoist, when through a long 
night Laetitia Dale, sitting up with 
her sick father, was compelled to re- 
ceive the addresses of Sir Willoughby 
Patterne. 


It shall suffice to say that, from hour 
to hour of the midnight to the grey- 
eyed morn, assisted at intervals by the 
ladies Eleanor and Isahel [his aunts, 
who should have been in bed] and by 
Mr. Dale awakened and re-awakened 
—hearing the vehemence of his peti- 
tioning outcry to soften her obduracy 
—Sir Willoughby pursued Laetit‘a with 
solicitations to espouse him, until the 
inveteracy of his wooing wore the as- 
pect of the life-long love he raved of 
aroused to a state of mania. He ap- 
peared, he departed, he returned... . . 
The night wore through. Laetitia was 
bent, but had not yielded. She had 
been obliged to say—and how many 
times she could not bear to recollect: 
“IT do not love you: I have no love to 
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give”; and, issuing from such a night 
to look again upon the fece of day, she 
scarcely felt that she was alive. 


No one but Meredith could have in- 
vented such a situation as that in Lord 
Ormont and his, Aminta, where ‘“‘Matey” 
Weyburn meets “Browny” Farrell 
bathing off the East Coast—a scene im- 
bued with the fresh smell of salt wa- 
ter, and colored by the sparkle of the 
sun on the waves, producing much the 
same effect as Mr. Vaughan Williams’ 
Sea Symphony. Yet, when one shakes 
off the glamor of the summer morning, 
one cannot imagine that either the 
gentleman or the lady could have 
looked their best in bathing costume. 
There is something unromantic in wet, 
bedraggled hair, and Aminta’s “ma- 
rine uniform” at its best must have 
meant a tunic and long, hideous, shape- 
less trousers. 

For pure, thrilling romance, in its 
most perfect setting, nothing can sur- 
pass the night on the Adriatic in 
Beauchamp’s Career. The picture of 
Nevil and Renée, awake before the 
others, and watching over the side of 
the fishing-boat the dark sea and the 
dawn on the Alps, is surely the high- 
water-mark of romance. Only, alas! 
the well brought-up French girl could 
not rise to it. The background was 
complete; the lover ardently ready to 
throw prudence to the winds, to put 
about, and to carry her off, chaperon 
and all, to Trieste, to freedom and mar- 
riage: the heroine alone failed. Con- 
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vention and education were too strong 
for her. They went back to Venice, 
and the description of the calm Adri- 
atic, the Alps flaming in the rising sun, 
the brilliant sails of the Chioggian 
fishing-boats, the distant Campanile 
appearing slowly above the water, all 
ended in a despairing anti-climax. 
There are those who complain of the 
over-intellectuality of Meredith: but 
surely he could write of passion as few 
have been able to do. 

It is something of a surprise that the 
proposals of Thomas Love Peacock, 
whose treatment of almost every sub- 
ject is unique, should not have ex- 
hibited any marked features of origi- 
nality; but in such of his betrothals 
as do not take place “off’—those of 
Lord Curryfin and Miss Niphet in 
Gryll Grange, and Mr. Chainmail and 
Miss Crotchet in Crotchet Castle—the 
procedure is straightforward and, if 
rather formal, not in the least farcical. 
Perhaps he was bored by a love-scene; 
and possibly he thought that it was one 
of the few occasions for writing seri- 
ously. 

There is something entirely satisfac- 
tory about the old ending, in which 
“they were married and lived happily 
ever after.” Perhaps some day we 
may come back to it, and a future 
novelist may be faced with the old 
question of how best to conduct his 
great scene. He will have no iack of 
examples, and there is still room for 
originality. 

Dorothy Lane Poole. 
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The last half-century has opened 
new horizons. Take the prehistoric 
past: sixty years since all that we 
needed to know, or could know, was 
it not revealed? Then came Darwin. 
Nobody under middle age can realize 
the altered outlook. For one thing, we 


are at liberty to admit the facts. Some 
storied windows have suffered, and the 
inrush of clean sunlight is bewildering. 
Ascertained truths teem in upon us by 
the thousand; fresh material, the ont- 
put of new sciences; old lore known for 
a century past to nurse and surgeon, 
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who had not recognized its drift; and, 
best of all, the rediscovered life-work 
of neglected worthies, such as Mendel, 
who wrought and died in the shadow. 
It all fits in. The ever-growing mass 
of it overwhelms. It is vain to call a 
halt, but will nobody co-ordinate the 
facts, even provisionally? 

Our pre-human, or semi-human, or 
proto-human ancestor of the dim, red 
dawn, what was his outward seeming? 
Almost anything is possible except that 
primal pair of well-tubbed Caucasian 
youths in a thornless, rainless garden. 
Not quite anything—we never flew un- 
til A.D. 1910; but it seems evident that 
we swam and breathed as fishes 
breathe, for the looped arteries of our 
necks imply gills. Later we went up- 
on all fours; the erect posture still 
tries the plantar ligaments, and cer- 
tain parts of our venous system have 
a difficulty in accommodating them- 
selves to its exigencies: hence we get 
flat-foot, varicose veins, &c. We had 
tails in that distant past; we have 
them sstill, antenatally. In recent 
times, geologically speaking, we were 
covered with fur from head to foot; 
each of us is still so clothed up to the 
sixth month of his intra-uterine life. 
At some period of our family history 
when the perambulator was not, our 
mothers expected us to cling to them 
as they swung from bough to bough: 
an obligation which has left memories, 
as anyone will admit who has watched 
a ten-minute-old baby grapple to a 
walking-stick and swing clear of the 
coverlet self-sustained. Evidences of 
queer vicissitudes in our past confuse 
us by their abundance. Students of 
human anatomy point to nearly sev- 
enty vestigial survivals of organs, mus- 
cles, membranes, and whatnot, once 
functional we must believe (or why 
there?) but long since atrophied by 
disuse. Fossil testimony to these suc- 
cessive stages of our development is 
not at present forthcoming, possibly 
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never will be. Man, approximately as 
we know him, has been for long a 
dominant species, widely distributed 
and abundant; but these preliminary 
sketches were prebably local and rare. 
Nor do we know the avenues by which 
he climbed to his kingdom. Much of 
our past was spent in tropical forests 
of which the geology is yet unexplored, 
Innumerable species of animals have 
come and gone, leaving no record. 
How should they? The natural des- 
tiny of wild creatures is to be eaten-—— 
a process which disintegrates all the 
sefter structures and much of the 
harder. How should we recognize 20 
ancestral bone unless, indeed, it were 
obviously human? What is_ there 
about a fossil lemurine tooth from Bor- 
neo, say, that we should claim it as a 
rung of the ladder of human ascent? 
But those sixty or seventy residual fac- 
ulties, muscles, and excrescences em- 
bedded in our living bodies are more 
evidential than as many tons of fossils. 
We can no more repudiate them than 
an elderly thief can explain away the 
initials with which, after the manner 
of his kind, he tattooed himself when 
a boy. The memorials of our larval ex- 
istences are all over us and within us. 
They are above suspicion; from their 
nature they constitute a class of evi- 
dence which cannot be faked. Nor de- 
nied, for they constantly reproduce 
themselves. Shut your eyes to them, 
turn your back upon them, if you will, 
but if faced they admit of but one sct- 
entific interpretation. Their very per- 
sistence indicates that they were once 
important; their present condition, 
side-tracked, so to say, shows that for 
incalculable ages they have ceased 
either to endanger or to help the or- 
ganism, and are let alone by natural 
selection. These are the undesigned 
coincidences which strengthen a case. 
Like the faint, rubbed-down charac- 
ters of a palimpsest, they underlie our 
more legible lineaments but, when de- 
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ciphered, what tales they tell! Tales 
not always consistent at first reading, 
for this body of ours is like some Le- 
vantine site where dead city overlies 
dead city and the spade of the ex- 
plorer turns up Turkish piastres, Ro- 
man tesserae, Hittite inscriptions, and 
stone weapons in distracting contigu- 
ity. If it were possible' we would 
separate and visualize some epoch of 
our past. Are there no materials for 
reconstructing a credible portrait of 
one of our early ancestors? (Not sea- 
squirt nor salamander, forms too alien 
to be of interest, nor, if it please you, 
the cave man of whom we are getting 
just a little tired.) Can science tell us 
nothing of those long-syne summers 
when the ante-human animal halted 
irresolute at the parting of the ways? 

As it happens, there is a consider- 
able body of evidence bearing upon 
this period. If we take, for instance, 
the external human ear, examine its 
shaping, hair-growths, and movements, 
we may find ourselves led to unex- 
pected conclusions. 

The outer rim, which is rolled like 
the collar of a coat, shows a whitish, 
gristly thickening at one point of its 
incurved margin. When Darwin sug- 
gested that this might be the last ves- 
tige of a pointed ear-tip, he was “un- 
mercifully laughed at” (his words to 
the writer). Yet twenty years later 
the suggestion—it had been no more— 
had gained general acceptance, though 
unsupported by any attesting fact. 
The last few weeks of the great man's 
life were cheered by an interesting dis- 
covery. It was pointed out to him 
that the ears of some new-born infants 
were covered with hairs. It was 
further noticed that these hairs have 
a determinate direction, or grain, that 
instead of radiating from the edge of 
the ear like a fringe, or pursuing one 
another around its circumference like 
the sloping teeth of a ratchet, they 
are thickest upon the back of the ear, 
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and all start with the same general 
direction, but presently divide into two 
streams, one of which makes for the 
rim of the upper half of the ear, the 
other for the lower. This lower 
stream of hairs, however, presently 
executes a countermarch, turning 
abruptly upon itself, converging upon 
the upper stream, and both come curv- 
ing over the rolled edge of the ear as 
though endowed with intelligence and 
seeking something; and it is at “Dar- 
win’s Point” that the two streams 
meet, and where in well-marked cases 
they entwine in a tuft of longer and 
darker hairs which may project as 
much as a quarter of an inch from 
either side of the head. Remember, I 
am describing the ear of a baby of a 
week; by the month’s end most, or all, 
of its characteristic growth will have 
been shed. These hairs formed the 
attesting fact so long awaited, and as 
such the Father of Evolution joyfully 
hailed them ; for if this gristly nodule 
were not an atrophied ear-tip, why 
should they make for it? But if his 
identification were correct both pheno- 
mena would be explicable, and the 
hair-growth recognizably a survival in 
man of one of those black ear-tufts 
which are believed to form the sig- 
nalling apparatus of so many animals 
(lynxes, antelopes, squirrels, &c.). 
Obviously in the wilds silence is of 
the first importance to both hunter and 
hunted. The tigress drawing up to 
her point, and the mother hare aware 
of a footfall, convey their knowledge 
to the cubs, or leverets, behind them 
not by growls or squeals, which would 
advertise their presence, but by the 
motions of ears, the backs of which 
are conspicuously marked with some- 
what similiar patterns of black, white, 
and russet. What we know of other 
animals leads us to assume that our 
ancestor used his ears for this purpose. 
Nor does the clue break here; this is no 
cul-de-sac, but an avenue which widens 
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as we advance. Questions press for- 
ward for solution, and the answers are 
already in sight. Thus, it will be 
pointed out that a signalling apparatus 
must be conspicuous, which the human 
ear is not, and we shall be asked for 
evidence of the ancestral organ hav- 
ing been erect and prominent. 

Let us first deal with the testimony 
telling against these assumptions, It 
is chiefly negative. History is silent: 
the pictured walls of Nineveh and Kar- 
nak give no support to the theory. 
The classic faun is too elusive a wit- 
ness. No anthropoid ape has an ear 
which is mobile, or prominent, or 
pointed, or which carries a tuft, de- 
ficiencies which would be germane if 
it could be shown that the line of hu- 
man ascent has come through the apes. 
It is practically certain that it did not. 
They have degraded from a _ higher 
plane, have gone down as we have gone 
up. A gorilla is most human when a 
baby, man is most ape-like in infancy. 
That man and the anthropoids had a 
common ancestor with an erect and 
pointed ear is probable, though we 
should hardly have suspected it from 
theirs. To judge from appearances the 
external ear was a dwindling feature 
in the time of this common ancestor, 
and since the stocks parted diminu- 
tion (degradation, in the jargon of sci- 
ence) has gone farther in the simian 
than in the human ear. We are con- 
sidering an organ peculiarly apt to 
degrade. Probably from partial dis- 
use the ears of many domestic animals 
tend to lop or droop (dogs, rabbits, 
asses, goats, swine, &c.). The erect 
ear of the cat is a suggestive excep- 
tion; puss hunts by night and does 
not accept our help. 

Leaving the negative evidence let us 
get back to our thesis and see where 
it lands us. We are compelled to be- 
lieve that this erect ear, primarily an 
acoustic organ, but pointed and tufted 
for signalling, sat high upon the head, 
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and was larger in proportion than is 
ours to-day. It is evident that such a 
feature could get no shelter from over- 
hanging tresses, as do the ears of sav- 
ages and some apes (those of the gorilla 
and the gibbon are embedded in 
thick fur), A prominent ear must 
have carried its own coat or gone wet 
and cold. (Animals detest wet ears.) 
Does not the hair upon the back of the 
baby ear suggest that the ancestral 
human ear had such a covering? It 
implies more. An ear sitting close to 
the head, as does ours, and as do the 
hairless ears of apes and gibbons, 
needs no special coat of its own, and 
if it ever had one would have tended 
to have lost it. As to diminished size, 
the foldings and crumplings of the fea- 
ture, as to which there igs much vari- 
ability, in themselves suggest shrink- 
age, as do the present positions of the 
“point” and its tuft; that it was an- 
ciently of much larger extent is in- 
dicated by the distortion of the lines 
of hair-growths upon the back, di- 
verted by the contractions of the sur- 
face upon which they grow. May we 
not concede, provisionally at all events, 
a leaf-shaped, prominent ear, a sema- 
phore, in short? But such an organ 
must have had mobility, a thesis sup- 
ported by a mass of evidence. The 
human ear is still partially mobile. 
Most of us have friends who can move 
their ears—the accomplishment is un- 
graceful, it is useless, there is no rec- 
ord of its ever having been cultivated 
or admired, yet it persists, and is far 
too general to rank as an abnormal 
freak. As a matter of fact the faculty 
rests upon a secure physical basis: the 
external ear of each of us, whether 
moveable or not, is supplied with a 
considerable area of muscle lying 
around and behind it. There are also 
two sets of small muscles in the conch 
itself. These last are almost obsolete, 
for whilst many can move, and some 
can erect their ears, very few can vi- 
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brate their tips. (One such case has 
been recorded.) A fourth muscle per- 
sists around the orifice of the internal 
ear. An aurist tells the writer of 
slight, involuntary movements of this 
little-known, unnamed sphincter which 
add to his difficulties when diagnosing. 
This last points us a very long way 
back; far beyond our tree-dwelling an- 
cestor we may descry a semi-aquatic 
creature, with some such automatic 
valve for closing the ear when diving 
as is possessed by the otter. We may 
liken this to a flint arrowhead among 
the denarii, it throws our portrait out 
of shape. 

Am I leaning too trustfully upon 
minutise? When one sees a narrow, tri- 
angular slip of black silk stitched to 
the back of a Breton’s jacket from the 
collar down, does not one know that 
the man’s grandfather wore the queue? 
And when one finds an organ without 
power of movement, furnished with 
three or four sets of useless muscles, 
what inferences as to the past of that 
organ must one draw? 

Let us sum up. The testimony is 
not merely cumulative, but mutually 
supporting. There ig evidence of a 
definite phase in our past history, dur- 
ing which our forefather, a hairy, tree- 
haunting quadruped, had developed a 
large, prominent, pointed ear set high 
upon the head, an ear which could be 
erected, laid and shaken at need, an 
organ which was covered with hair, 
and bore a black, spirally-twisted tuft 
at its tip. This feature must have been 
no mere ornament, but of vital impor- 
tance, or why should our constitution 
still preserve its memory and make 
blind efforts to reproduce it? Zons 
must have elapsed since its function 
ceased. During countless generations 
no baby has pulled through the trou- 
bles of infancy by virtue of a tuft, nor 
is it conceivable that any of our race 
since pliocene days has won a fight, or 
a wife, by wagging or twitching his 
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ears. No record exists, I believe, of 
any savage or civilized people admir- 
ing these peculiarities in their children 
or “breeding for points.” Yet the phe- 
nomena persist. The next question is, 
under what circumstances came we to 
part with such highly-developed and 
essential sense-organs? To get an an- 
swer we must interrogate eye and 
nose. 

At the inner angle of our eyes is the 
last vestige of the nictitating mem- 
brane, an arrangement for protecting 
from the glare of the sun a retina more 
sensitive to daylight than is ours to- 
day. This indication of nocturnal 
habits is borne out by the tendency of 
young babies to sleep all day and crow 
half the night; nature at that stage 
reminds them of their forest homes and 
bids them be up and about. Fear of 
the dark, of “bears,” will come four 
years later, an impulse due less to the 
tree than to the cave. Thus in his own 
person, ante- or post-natally, does each 
one of us live through the experiences 
of the race! 

What testimony has the nose to of- 
fer? At the back of our faces is a 
large cavity lavishly supplied with 
nerves, the seat of the olfactory ap- 
paratus, now, and for a long time past, 
of comparatively small importance 
though essential for tasting; ma- 
chinery which has almost survived its 
uses, and bulks out of proportion to its 
present value. Many of the lower ani- 
mals constantly appeal to the nose for 
warning or information: it is more use- 
ful than the eye to them; but no liv- 
ing race of savages relies upon the 
sense of smell in war or the chase, 
nor is there any record of such use in 
the past. We have here a survival, 
for we are no longer so constituted 
that we can believe that man’s large 
and complicated sense-organ was cre- 
ated by rote, or developed in imitation 
of the lower animals, or to enable him 
to distinguish burgundy from hock, or 
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a violet from a rose. In its present 
state this cavity is of dubious advan- 
tage to many of us; it is the breeding- 
ground of adenoids, catarrh, &c. Here 
is marvellous machinery which we see 
our fellow animals employ, but which 
we have almost lost the art of using. 
It must, one thinks, be assumed that 
delicacy of nostril was once a matter 
of life and death to our ante-human 
ancestor as it is to hosts of creatures 
to-day. 

If this be so, the concurrent testi- 
monies of eye, ear, and nose point us 
back to a nocturnal quadruped peering 
short-sightedly and interrogating every 
tainted twig and flake of bark with his 
pointed muzzle, his great flexible, ever- 
moving ears meanwhile guaranteeing 
his safety. Racial advance was im- 
possible along these lines. The creature 
had specialized to its limit as a lemu- 
roid: a heritage awaited him—upon 
conditions: he must descend from his 
branch, hunt by day, develop his eyes 
and hind limbs. In what form neces- 
sity appealed to him we can but sur- 
mise. We can see that while one of 
his cousin-races hung back (as the Ge- 
pid “bided behind” when the Goth 
marched upon Rome) and deteriorated 
into the Madagascan aye-aye, our 
father took the first step, he came 
down from his tree. 

Once upon the ground, and in day- 
light, the comparative values of his 
senses shifted: eyes were trumps: the 
nose gives no warning of a wheeling 
eagle: he began to detect silent and 
scentless enemies from afar. His eyes 
which had been microscopes became 
telescopes, but asked for a clear field. 
Finding his prone posture a drawback, 
and that herbage blocked his outlook, 
he began to lift his forequarters and 
then to go erect, not commercing with 


! To beabletorecall the history andto give 
its right-value to every passing scent must 
have been of paramount importauce to us in 
our past. Odors still appealto our memo- 
ries and emotions; the register is there, and 
written up, but we don’t use it: ’tis as super- 
fluous asisareference library to an illiterate. 
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the skies as yet, but for the same rea- 
son that whip at the covert-corner rises 
in his stirrups to view the fox away. 
But a nose habitually carried 5 feet 
from the ground lost 50 per cent of its 
sense impressions, and grew careless 
and inaccurate. As it diminished in 
importance the muzzle shortened. 
Meanwhile the neglected ear was 
growing comparatively untrustworthy; 
the muscles for erecting it were weak- 
ening, its conch drooped, curled upon it- 
self and shrank. The far-piercing eyes 
were growing discriminating, recep- 
tive: the brain behind them enlarged 
in response to novel needs. Fresh im- 
pressions had to be stored: the cra- 
nium rose leaving the ears below it. 
The fore limbs, liberated by the new 
erect attitude, armed themselves with 
staff and stone. The teeth ceased to be 
weapons, and diminished in size. The 
jaw shortened and weakened, its en- 
feebled muscles relaxed their pressure 
upon the cranipm, permitting the brain 
to broaden. The mouth no longer 
went to its food, the food was brought 
to the mouth, and the head, released 
from sordid duties, was held continu- 
ally erect, and became more and more 
the watch-tower of the sentinel eyes. 
Step by step, with long pauses and 
periods of almost imperceptible pro- 
gression, the transition was effected 
from a nocturnal, purblind, wide-eared, 
spider-armed, snuffling, timorous, quad- 
rumanous tree-dweller to the up-stand- 
ing Pithecanthropus erectua, the lowest 
form of humanity of which we have 
any fossil evidence at present. This 
way, at least, the phenomena seem to 
point. Piece by piece the evidence steps 
forth and attests. The distance tra- 
versed seems prodigious, but the result 
was still in doubt. Homo sapiens was 
yet afar. Pithecanthropus, though a 
fellow of magnificent legs and mas- 
sive jaw, was all to seek in the matter 
of forehead. In this respect he was 
better furnished than any known ape, 
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if worse than any recorded savage. 
Such as he was he was a marvellous 
achievement for evolution. We can 
dimly descry the successive steps, but 
under what circumstances they were 
taken we shall never know. We start 
with something lower than a lemur, we 
attain to something nobier than an 
ape. An arboreal animal would never 
have left the trees whilst there was 
forest to hold him. One surmises that 
from physical changes in the surface 
of the land a continuous forest-area 
was broken up, and scattered remnants 
of high timber were isolated by dryer 
areas whereon the trees stood too 
sparsely to provide a continuous over- 
head road. In such conditions a va- 
riety of species would be produced; the 
ancestral form, confined to limited 
patches of forest, would dwindle and 
degrade. There would be competing 
races less and less arboreal in habit, 
which, as the country grew more open, 
would tend to become ground-dwelling 
bipeds of approximately upright car- 
riage. It may have been from one of 
these forms that the existing anthro- 
poid apes broke away back, as oppor- 
tunities of resuming a strictly forest 
life occurred at the eastern and west- 
ern edges of the area occupied by the 
proto-human form. These retrogres- 
sions may have taken place somewhat 
late in the ascent. The strata in which 
the oldest human, or semi-human, re- 
mains have been found give color to 
the idea of a drying-up country suc- 
ceeding forest. The fossil remains of 
the Javan Pithecanthropus were associ- 
ated with those of the African elephant 
and Pangolin, creatures long extinct in 
the East Indies, and associated to-day 
with small timber and an open, park- 
like country interspersed with patches 
of veldt, South African conditions, in 
a word, where an animal must be pre- 
pared to travel far for water. The 
next ascent registered by fossils is the 
Nuremberg Man, hulking and heavy- 





jawed, with limited powers of speech, 
if the chin is rightly interpreted. All 
that we know of him is that he met 
his death in a sandy waste country 
into which anthropoid apes do not 
venture; by his time the transition 
must have been effected, our ancestor 
had definitely broken with his past. 
Behold, then, our palimpsest, con- 
jecturally deciphered, pieced together, 
letter by letter, word by word. Lines 
may have failed here and there, but the 
story recommences and may be car- 
ried through after a sort. One makes 
sense of it. We lift dazed eyes from the 
perusal, thinking of our far-away sire 
as of that pawn we once saw a Mas- 
ter mark with a collar of thread: “I 
will mate you, sir, with this.” He did. 
We threw knights, rooks, bishops, aye 
Royalty Herself against that pawn, 
vainly! As by enchantment he plodded 
across the board square by square, 
miraculously immune, touched base, 
“Mate in five moves, if you please!’ 
So, for some purpose inscrutable, the 
Master of Life seems to have singled 
out from his brute children (and among 
them were beasts stately and huge 
and terrible to see) one that was meanly 
aspected, skulking, blinking, and small, 
“Behold your future master ° 
Do your Worst!’ Since then has not 
the Lord God in very sooth pushed His 
creature across the waste places of 
His world? Stern-faced angels, Hun- 
ger and Fear, paced behind the 
wanderer, warning him on from this 
and from that green resting-place along 
dwindling vistas of little centuries, 
while unnamed constellations changed 
above him and unsailed oceans deep- 
ened and dried. One muses with 
shaken heart upon those long years of 
the right hand of the Most High, as to 
which History lays her hand upon her 
mouth, and the voice of Legend is as 
the pipe of the wind beneath the stars. 
Long was the march and many fell 
by the way, many hung back to stag- 
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nate in the low-browed bestialities of 

wood-devil, ogre and troll, the Man- 

of-the-rocks (bogey of Teuton nurser- 

ies), hideous autochthonoi of the Upper 

Nile, whose mis-shapen, steatopygic 

nudity amazed Old Egypt, yes, and the 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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recently extinct Tasmanian of our 
fathers’ days, and the Bushmen and 
forest dwarfs of our own. The head 
of the column pushed on, touched its 
goal—Manhood; the beast has become 


human. H. M. Wallis 
(Ashton Hilliers). 
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The —st Regiment of Brandenburg 
Infantry of the Line lay in barracks 
at Coblentz, awaiting the order to pro- 
ceed on annual manceuvres. They 
formed part of a Field Force which, 
mobilized for that purpose, and pre- 
pared to the last infinitesimal detail for 
the field, had grumbled and sworn, for 
the past week, at the irksome restraint 
of strict confinement to lines. 

Manceuvres that year, so rumor had 
it, were to be on an entirely novel plan, 
as faithful a reproduction of actual 
war conditions as was possible in peace 
time, which naturally translated itself 
to the ordinary linesman as much 
marching, short rations, and wet 
clothes. 

“Never mind!” said the Branden- 
burgers, “let’s go on with it. Anything 
is better than hanging about in 
barracks.” 

Still the order was delayed; it seemed 
possible the General Staff had over- 
looked the existence of the army corps 
at Coblentz; except that repeated 
orders from Headquarters to command- 
ing-officers injuncted the necessity of 
holding their respective regiments in 
readiness for instant mobilization at 
literally a moment’s notice. 

Johann Saltzburger, company com- 
mander in the —th Brandenburgers, 
came into his room one evening as the 
clock was striking ten. He opened the 
window and stood for a moment look- 
ing at the sky, starless and lowering, 
with a promise of rain before morn. 
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He turned, irresolutely, adjusted the 
lamp, pulled out a sheet of notepaper 
and prepared to attempt epistolary 
efforts. But his thoughts wan- 
dered. An entire lack of news and 
an uncultivated imagination conspired 
against him. “My dear Father,—We 
are still here in barracks——” His 
glance wandered round the room seek- 
ing inspiration, and rested on the 
neatly folded pile of service kit, laid 
out all ready for the alarm bugle. “At 
one instant into full marching order 
spring,” he quoted, from an official 
order. 

At that moment the alarm bugle 
sounded, and Saltzburger performed 
the evolution with the alacrity of a 
quick-change artist. 

Down into the square he dashed, 
fumbling his chin-strap into position, 
to where his company had fallen in, 
with the senior N.C.O. calling the roll. 
“Schellhaas.” “Here!” ‘Mittelstadt.” 
“Here!” ‘“Scherff.”. “Here!” “All 
present, sir!” the reported, saluting. 
“No. 3 Company all present, sir,” re- 
peated Saltzburger to the Adjutant. 
The Colonel’s charger clattered iron on 
flint as he moved to the head of the 
leading company. A sharp order, a 
rattle of arms, and the leading files 
moved off through the open gates into 
the streets. Tramp! tramp! tramp! 
tramp! in steady and sonorous unison. 

They fell in behind the rear files of 
a Hessian regiment, bound apparently 
for the same destination as themselves, 
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and were followed by a battalion of 
the Fusiliers of the Guard. 

Out of side streets and cross roads 
fresh troops streamed interminably, all 
making for the railway station; the 
hunt was up and the Coblentz army 
corps on the move at last. 

The regiment, now merged in the 
ordered mass of a brigade, halted in 
the square outside the station. 

A staff officer rode up to the colonel 
and, referring to a paper, said, “Your 
number, Colonel, in the scheme of 
operations is 13. You will draw your 
ammunition from ordnance wagon 
numbered 13. Your supply transport 
will be numbered 13, and your regiment 
will entrain on troop train with 13 on 
the engine smokestack.” He added, 
“Fifty rounds per man,” and rode off, 
as busy as a bee. 

An ordnance wagon, labelled with 
the magic number, drew up, on the 
word of command the sergeants of the 
regiment dashed up to it and drew the 
requisite number of rounds in their 
helmets, as is the custom of sergeants 
the world over. 

“Number thirteen,” cried a voice in 
the night—and the regiment tramped 
on, into the station and on to the plat- 
form, from which a train was just 
pulling out and another, with a gigantic 
13 on the engine, steaming in. 

The ranks broke, the doors opened, 
the men entrained, and as Saltzburger, 
getting last into one of the officers’ 
carriages, turned to shut the door, he 
saw the platform, so recently populated 
by the burly forms of the Branden- 
burgers, empty save for a railway offi- 
cial with a signalling lamp; saw, more- 
over, the headlights of another train 
steaming in, and the leading files of 
another regiment approaching to oc- 
eupy its seats. 

They pulled out past the Uhlans and 
Dragoons, busily and systematically 
entraining horses, past steam cranes 
loading guns and limbers of the 
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artillery, rattled over the points, and 
settled down tv a respectable pace of 
thirty miles an hour, 

The occupants of Saltzburger’s car- 
riage comprised the senior Captain, who 
had mastered the necessary attributes 
of a senior captaincy to a nicety, and 
would never master anything else; a 
somewhat obese and ‘sensual Major, 
lately returned from an East African 
appointment, where he had contracted 
sybaritic habits, who divided his spare 
time between an affection for Turken 
blod and other weird beverages and a 
pursuit of the fair sex, catholic almost 
to vulgarity; Lieutenant Schrieber, who 
affected a study of world politics, in 
conjunction with the necessary lore of 
his profession, sat on the further corner 
seat to Saltzburger, and opposite was 
his own Subaltern, Fritz von Rettberg 
—the irrepressible Fritz, whose whim- 
sicalities and irrepressible mischief 
were the despair and secret joy of his 
seniors, for whom the world existed 
simply to provide for his insatiable 
merriment—the Eternal Boy, with all 
the making of a good soldier under the 
optimistic devilry which neither 
Church nor Kaiser parade could ever 
effectually damp. 

These and two others made up the 
complement. 

A few desultory remarks, and they 
individually composed themselves to 
obtain the maximum amount of slum- 
ber possible on a troop train. 

About three o’clock in the morning 
they detrained by the side of the line, 
the cavalry and artillery making use 
of a bank to get their horses and gear 
off. 

As the regiment fell in, after de- 
training, a tall, thin-faced officer, with 
a pronounced hawk nose and keen eyes, 
was talking to the Colonel of the 
Brandenburgers. 

Saltzburger recognized him as Prince 
Leopold von L——, one of the Personal 
Staff of the Emperor; and, from his 
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proximity, could overhear scraps of the 
conversation. 

“A front of three regiments, Colonel 
—your own to form the centre, with 
the Hessians on your right and the 8th 
Rifle Battalion on your left. Immedi- 
ate supports, the Fusiliers of the 
Guards and 102nd Silesian Regiment. 
But with the most absolute silence!”— 
he marked the urgency with a claw- 
like hand — “the most absolute, 
Colonel!” A servant brought him his 
horse and he mounted and rode off. 
His bit and irons were a curious dull 
grey color. 

The Brandenburg officers clustered 
round their Colonel. 

“Gentlemen! the position is this— 
ourselves in the centre, with the Hes- 
sians and Rifles. will advance along 
this road 1,000 métres in order of 
column of march. At that point the 
regiments will form line, files extended 
to two paces, and proceed with a com- 
pass direction reading N.N.W. exactly 
to a certain point, where they will halt, 
and await daylight. However, the 
actual direction will not concern us, as 
Staff Officers, as soon as we extend, 
will lead the line in advance by forty 
paces, visible to the company guides, 
who can adjust their direction thereto. 
Our care is that the most absolute 
silence be observed. I do not mean 
the ordinary ‘no talking,’ but the men 
must adjust their accoutrements so 
that no metal part may inadvertently 
strike on another. Furthermore, they 
must march with a high bended knee,” 
the Colonel picked up his leg to illus- 
trate his meaning, “so that no man 
may stumble over inequalities of the 
ground; and, at the same time, they 
must move softly and not tramp. Do 
you understand, gentlemen? Good! 
Now make your details understand!” 

The Hessians moved off along the 
road like ghosts, the Brandenburgers 
followed. A mounted Staff Officer halted 
the column at the necessary distance, 
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the regiments extended into line, and, 
treading like Agag, softly, pursued a 
N.N.W. direction over country undu- 
lating and hedgeless, pasture, plough, 
stubble, and commonage. 

A cloak-shrouded, monster shape 
loomed up in front of Saltzburger and 
moved off in front—the directing Staff 
Officer. 

A mist came up, blotting out the 
indistinct contour of the ground. The 
line advanced, slowly, and with ex- 
ceeding carefulness. Saltzburger 
noticed that the men behind him were 
apparently -holding their breath. The 
rest of the Army Corps had, to all 
intents, vanished, although, for one 
instant, Saltzburger fancied he heard 
the faint, far-off scrunch of gun-wheels. 

It seemed an interminable tramp, 
and the darkness was such that, at 
times, he had difficulty in discerning 
the form of the guide. Eventually the 
guide’s right hand shot up above his 
head. 

“Halt! Ssh!” 

The S.O. came carefully back to 
Saltzburger, and, bending down over 
his horse’s neck, said, “About a hun- 
dred metres in your direct front is a 
rough cart track. Advance to it! halt! 
and lie down, awaiting further orders!” 

So close he came his stirrups touched 
Saltzburger’s right hand, with a wet, 
sodden, soft feel, and he knew the bit 
and irons, like Prince Leopold’s, were 
muffled with wash-leather. 

“Forward!” They gained the road, 
and lay down, slowly and stealthily. 

A low bank, about three feet high, 
formed its opposite rampart, and on 
this Saltzburger perched himself, lean- 
ing against what he took to be, in the 
darkness. a milestone. 

“Fancy milestoning a track like 
this!’ Around him the dull, mist- 
sodden darkness hung like a black pall, 
and in his direct front it seemed darker 
than ever. 

Then a curious feeling arose in his 
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mind, a sense of something huge, alive, 
breathing, and crouched, somewhere 
behind the black, opaque veil. It was 
a creepy, mysterious feeling, and his 
military sense interpreted it to be the 
opposing force (probably the Metz gar- 
rison) encamped in front. That was it, 
of course, and the surprise would be at 
dawn. Then, in front of him, he heard 
a shouted order, harsh and indistinct, 
followed by the unmistakable sound of 
cavalry trotting on a high road. The 
sounds grew fainter, and he remem- 
bered his presentiment. 

“Our cavalry!” he thought, “but 
what a row, not much wash-leather 
about that! Well! I must have been 
mistaken, but the night is always full 
of weird imaginings! But what a row 
those infernal cavalry make!” as he 
plainly heard another squadron take up 
the hoof tattoo on the metal. “What 
about the ‘absolute silence’ rule? Good 
heavens! and we slogging along over 
the country without even daring to 
spit!” 

The dawn broke, the mist grew 
lighter and showed signs of lifting. 
Saltzburger glanced incuriously at the 
milestone, against which he still leant. 

Then his heart gave a great jump. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed, mentally, 
“swe are on the frontier. And what are 
our cavalry doing in France?” 

Then a bugle sounded on his right 
front, others took up the call, and 
Saltzburger, trying to hurriedly recon- 
struct his speculations, recognized the 
French réveille. 

The mist lifted like a curtain—as if 
in response to the chanting bugles— 
about 200 yards to his front stood a 
couple of grey-hooded figures, with 
overcoats hooked back disclosing red 
breeches and white gaiters. They simul- 
taneously swept the hoods back from 
their heads. settled their képis with a 
shake, and stared, with amazed coun- 
tenances, at the suddenly disclosed 
spike-helmeted Brandenburgers. And 





behind them, half a mile away in the 
hollow, with marquee, tent, bivouac, 
horse-line, and artillery park, lay the 
Third Army Corps of the Lcire. 

Then the bugles changed their mel- 
odious salutations of the day to the 
shrill, piercing, urgent notes of the 
alarm, and the camp below hummed 
like a disturbed hive. 

Brown-faced Zouaves in their pic- 
turesque Oriental uniform, Voltigeurs, 
Chasseurs & Pied, ominously fixing 
bayonets that glittered menacingly in 
the rising sunlight, while a cavalry 
brigade, already en route to the west, 
wheeled about by squadrons and came 
galloping back to the help of their 
menaced countrymen. 

“Steady, Brandenburgers! Steady!” 
the Colonel commanded, in deep tones. 
“Steady, men! Wait for the word of 
command!” roared the Company offi- 
cers. 

The tension grew moment by mo- 
ment as the French, having made their 
hurried dispositions, crouched, as 
grimly quiet as their ancjent foes and 
neighbors, waiting, as they all were, 
the one flighty-headed fool on either 
side to lose his head and fire the train 
of tragedy and blood. 

Saltzburger, his men well in hand, 
crouched still against the frontier bea- 
con, staring at the novel military scene 
in front, and sub-consciously admiring, 
with his soldier’s mind, the splendid 
discipline of the surprised troops. ‘‘Al- 
most as smart as we are!” he mentally 
commented. 

The tension relaxed suddenly as the 
two General Staffs were seen approach- 
ing each other, and the two Generals 
of Division tendered each other a 
formal salute. The German, stiff, 
precise, and exceedingly polite, the un- 
smiling politeness, bound, hedged, and 
enclosed by unbending regulations; the 
Frenchman, debonair, polite, with the 
suavity of the Gaul, that can utter a 
“bon mot” on a death-bed. 
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The German General regretted any 
alarm his unheralded advent might 
have caused the French army. “Quite 
as surprised himself, had no idea of 
the proximity of the French troops, was 
on manceuvres, with orders to do this, 
that, and the other, &c. A thousand 
regrets, any inconvenience caused, &c!” 

The Frenchman was equally on 
manceuvres, was, in fact, operating 
against the 4th Army Corps, under- 
stood to be in the vicinity of Verdun, 
and advancing S.W. Hoped to be in 
touch with them some time in the day; 
in fact, his cavalry screen had already 
gone out. “A thousand regrets, but 
his dispositions demanded his imme- 
diate attention! Au revoir, Général!” 

The Army of the Loire moved out to 
find their mimic adversaries, and the 
Coblentz Division watched them go; 
steady, easy, and breakfasting off 
haversack-carried emergency rations. 

An outlying half-company of French 
infantry, under charge of a subaltern, 
came down the frontier from the left 
flank, to rejoin their regiment. Fine 
men, all of them, ranging round 5 ft. 
8 in., Breton peasants, Reservists, with 
black tunics and breeches a slightly 
deeper crimson than the ordinary lines- 
man’s tint. 

The subaltern, who approximated 
very nearly in disposition of devilry 
to Fritz, led them an unnecessary 
round, in order that they should pass 
directly under the Teuton noses. With 
chests thrown out, rifles at the correct 
carry, heads up, faces stern and un- 
movably looking front, free arms 
aswing. in unison with the dew-scat- 
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tering, gaitered feet that tripped and 
strode in the swaggering swing of their 
lilting march, the bearing of every man 
seemed to say, “We'll show you how to 
do it!” 

Saltzburger involuntarily drew him- 
self up to the stiff parade attitude, and 
glared at them, unconsciously, not in 
defiance to the unspoken challenge, 
but in grim curiosity, for were these 
not the men who so lately held the key 
of Life’s Mystery for him? from whom 
(had the nameless flighty-headed fool 
aforesaid only lived up to his fabled 
reputation) he would have taken the 
coup de grace his midnight moodiness 
had prophesied. 

But the French Sub., noticing his 
attitude, and delighted at having made 
a hit, put his hand to his moustache, 
to hide the grin, the mockery of which 
he could not keep from his merry eyes. 

Lower down stood Fritz, by his half- 
company. As the French detachment 
passed him, he recognized the kindred 
spirit, his dual self in red breeches and 
képi, and acknowledged it with a broad 
grin and a hand fluttering to the peak 
of his rakishly cocked helmet, “Bon 
jour, camarade!” 

A sharp order! With a snap and a 
rattle the detachment came from the 
slope to the shoulder, and Fritz’s half- 
company sprang to attention like 
automata released by a spring. 

Company manners and the courtesies 
of war. And two specimens of the 
Eternal Boy, possessed of the Heaven- 
sent gift of Immortal humor, had met 
between the clash of arms and ac- 
knowledged their brotherhood. 

Josephine Paine. 





NEW LIGHT ON CHARLES DICKENS. 


By Str Hewry Lvoy. 


After reading Mr. Chesterton’s book 
on Charles Dickens, published six years 
ago, it seemed that the last word had 
been said on the fascinating subject. 





Mr. R. C. Lehmann has proved that the 
estimate was misleading. 
Dickens, as Editor (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
presents in detail a close and intimate 
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view of the novelist only touched upon 
in earlier works. From his great-uncle, 
William Henry Wills, who for some- 
thing like a score of years worked as 
sub-editor on Household Words and All 
the Year Round, Mr. Lehmann has in- 
herited a large collection of letters 
written by Dickens, chiefly upon the 
business of his weekly paper. 

Having founded Household Words in 
co-partnership with the firm of Brad- 
bury & Evans, who published it, Dick- 
ens, who underneath habitual geniality 
of manner nourished a strain of occa- 
sional implacable animosity, quarrelled 
with them because Punch refused to 
give up one of its pages to the circula- 
tion of a letter explaining and vindica- 
ting the novelist’s separation from his 
wife. In opposition he started All the 
Year Round, which speedily achieved 
the success instantly attained by the 
first venture. At the period covered 
by the letters to Wills, Dickens was at 
the zenith of his fame and in the full 
tide of his deathless work. 

What is surprising to find is the 
manner in which he turned aside from 
his supreme, engrossing labor to bend 
the whole of his tremendous energies 
for the moment or the hour upon the 
current number of his periodical. He 
supervised its make-up, read all the 
proofs, not infrequently rewriting col- 
umns and pages. After reading these 
often scrappy letters, written under 
high pressure, one feels that howso- 
ever wide his range of study, he never 
before knew the man Dickens. 

The connection of Wills with Dick- 
ens commenced on the launching of the 
Daily News, to whose sub-editorial staff 
Wills was appointed, with the pleas- 
anter duty of acting as private secre- 
tary to the editor. At page 4 of the 
volume there appears a photograph of 
Wills in the costume of the period. 
His clothes, more especially about the 
legs and arms, are fashioned in volu- 
minous manner suggesting either that 
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they were made for a man of more 
massive mould or that the owner had 
grievously shrunk in bodily frame 
since he was measured for the suit. 
Over a continuous fringe of whisker 
and beard there beams a kindly face. 
On the table at his elbow is advantage- 
ously set a tall silk hat in shape and 
size depressingly suggestive of a tomb- 
stone. A few letters written during 
Dickens’s brief editorship of the Daily 


‘News were preserved by the faithful 


secretary. I read one with peculiar 
personal interest. The first number of 
the Daily News appeared on 21st Janu- 
ary 1846. On the 4th of February fgl- 
lowing, an interval of exactly a fort- 
night, Dickens writes to his secretary 
to inform him that he “dines out to- 
morrow, Wednesday, and next day, 
Thursday, and shall not be here either 
evening until rather late. [ shail 
not be here generally on Sunday 
night.” 

When I was editor of the Daily News, 
a position hallowed by association with 
Dickens, I early fell into the habit of 
leaving town on Saturday morning, 
not reappearing at the office till Mon- 
day. It certainly was not a condition 
upon which the editorship of a great 
morning paper could be successfully 
carried on. I confess that in yielding 
to the temptation I, with judicious 
reticence, felt guilty. It is a relief to 
find illustrious precedent for the slack- 
ness. It is apparent from this letter 
that already in the first fortnight Dick- 
ens was beginning to feel uncomfort- 
able in the fetters of the editorial chair. 
Five days later, on the 9th of Febru- 
ary, he resigned an editorship that 
lasted something less than three 
weeks. For eighteen months I strug- 
gled on through uncongenial work re- 
luctantly undertaken. By an interest- 
ing coincidence, Mr. Lehmann was also 
for a while editor of the Daily Neus, 
filling the chair for a period longer 
than was possible to Dickens, but not 
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reaching the full length of my own 
achievement. 

It was in 1850 that Dickens, realiz- 
ing a project over which he had long 
brooded, established Household Words. 
It was a weekly paper issued at the 
price of twopence. Writing to Mrs. 
Gaskell on the 31st of January in this 
year, Dickens describes his new ven- 
ture as “a cheap weekly journal of 
general literature. No writers’ names 
to be used, neither my own nor any 
other. Every paper will be published 
without any signature, and all will 
seem to express the general mind and 
purpose of the journal, which is the 
raising up of those that are down and 
the general improvement of our social 
condition.” In the proprietorship of 
the magazine Dickens conjoined the 
printers and publishers, Bradbury & 
Evans, who owned one-quarter share, 
John Forster one-eighth, Wills one- 
eighth, Dickens retaining for himself 
a full half-share. In addition to this 
handsome share of the profits, he drew 
a salary of five hundred pounds a year 
as editor, with payment for any liter- 
ary articles he might contribute. 
Wills, in addition to his share of the 
profits, had as sub-editor a weekly 
wage of eight pounds. It was stipu- 
lated in the generally business-like 
agreement drawn up by the editor 
that, in consideration of his share of 
proprietorial profits, Forster should 
contribute literary articles without ad- 
ditional remuneration. This loosely 
constructed clause naturally failed in 
practice, and after brief experiment 
Forster relinquished his one-eighth 
share, remaining an occasional contri- 
butor on ordinary terms of remunera- 
tion. 

Dickens had a great idea of the 
value of a title as a condition of a suc- 
cessful literary enterprise. His fancy 
was rich in suggestion. Among his 
correspondence, Wills treasured two 
slips of paper on which in the chief's 
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handwriting are jotted down a number 
of titles for choice. Here they are: 
“The Hearth,” “The Forge,” “The Cru- 
cible,” “The Anvil of the Time,” 
“Charles Dickens’s Own,” “Seasonable 
Leaves,” “Evergreen Leaves,” “Home,” 
“Home Music,” “Change,” “Time and 
Tide,” “Twopence,” “English Bells,” 
“Weekly Bells,” “The Rocket,” “Good 
Humor.” It will be observed that the 
title finally selected does not appear in 
this list. Dickens’s favorite at the 
time was “The Forge.” He please 
himself with setting forth this title 
in full form, with a quotation from 
Longfellow that had suggested it: 


Thus at the flaming forve of life our 
actions must be wrought, 
Thus on its sounding anvil shaped each 
burning deed and thought. 
THBE FORGE. 
A Weekly Journal, 
Conducted by Charies Dickens. 


Dickens devoted himself with 
characteristic energy to launching and 
successfully floating his new venture. 
It was of itself sufficient to engross the 
full time of a man, howsoever capable 
of continued effort. Actually it was a 
supplement to the planning and writ- 
ing of what is perhaps his greatest 
novel, David Copperfield. Dickens 
never did anything by halves. He 
threw himself into his new work with 
a concentration of energy that could 
not have been excelled if not merely 
his daily bread but his life depended 
upon its success. He not only liberally 
contributed to every number of the 
magazine. He supervised the list of 
contributors, read every proof, se- 
verely corrected them, occasionally re- 
wrote columns of an article which, 
failing the magic touch of his hand, 
must needs have been rejected. 

He was particular even to punctu- 
ation. Writing to Wills from Broad- 
stairs on the 30th July 1851, he says: 
“I have gone through the number since 
returning home. Again I observe one 
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or two of the articles in a very slovenly 
state, both as to the Queen’s English 
and pointing. I have not had time to 
set them quite right. I wish you would 
look at the proofs I have sent Green- 
ing.” Ten days later he writes again 
from his beloved seaside retreat: “In 
the ‘May Festival’ of Miss Howitt 
(very good), for the Lord’s love don’t 
let us have any allusions to the Great 
Exhibition. Make the first sentence 
the first paragraph, and then go on 
with the second paragraph as it stands. 
Also substitute names for those initial 
letters, Mr. G., and the like.” 
Further quotations from his weekly 
letter to his sub-editor illustrate how 
this man of supremest genius, with 
Steerforth and the quaint homestead 
on the shingle at Yarmouth on his 
mind, and Mr. Micawber to be pro- 
vided for, focussed his attention on the 
lack of superfluity of a comma, the 
construction of a sentence, or the 
arrangement of a paragraph: “In 
Horne’s ‘Ballooning,’ always insert 
‘Mr.’ before ‘Green.’ Also, insert ‘Mr.’ 
before ‘Poole,’ and call him _ the 
well-known author.’” At the end of 
the third paragraph from the com- 
mencement, instead of ‘fanatical sen- 
tence was carried into execution,’ 
read ‘sentence of the Holy Catholic 
Church was carried into Christian exe- 
cution.’ In the ‘London Tavern’ dele. 
‘The actor Macready.’ Mrs. 
story would be very good now, I think. 
It would be as easy almost to write 
one as I found it to get point and 
terseness out of such an infernal hash.” 
His generous habit of spending him- 
self upon the efforts of other, often 
obscure, writers is illustrated in a let- 
ter to Wills returning a story eventu- 
ally printed: “An alteration occurs 
to me—easily made—which I think 
would greatly improve it, in respect 
of interest and quiet pathos, and a 
closing sentiment of pleasure to the 
reader. It should be delicately ex- 


—, | 
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pressed that the man (admirably de- 
scribed) who comes a-courting Miss 
Furbey is the old lover who has always 
been faithful. I think Miss Furbey 
might have always had a miniature of 
him hanging up or in a pet drawer, 
and sometimes brought out, taken 
when he was a young man; and that 
when the narrator begins to observe 
him and his visits she should still see 
in the gray hair and the worn face 
something of that portrait.” 

When dealing with leaders for the 
Times Delane was accustomed to add 
illuminative sentences, but not to the 
extent to which Dickens habitually de- 
voted valuable time. To a man less 
loyal in disposition, less phlegmatic in’ 
temperament, than was the sub-editor 
of Household Words, the arrival of the 
weekly letter from an implacable chief 
must in course of time have grown un- 
endurable. One letter, dated from Bou- 
logne, 5th August 1853, fairly illustrates 
Dickens’s editorial method: “In the 
first place, the No. is an awfully and 
solemnly heavy one; and, if you have 
any kind of means to that end by you, 
must really be lightened. I read it last - 
night, and had a nightmare. [ doubt 
if anything so heavy (except stewed 
lead) could possibly be taken before 
going to bed. ist. ‘Justice to Bears.’ 
The name won’t do. We have already 
had ‘Justice to the Hyzena.’ ‘Brother 
Bruin’ would be a capital name, I 
think, thus introduced: ‘The bear sym- 
bolizes savage and primitive equality, 
and is therefore the aversion of the 
aristocracy.’ Such is the clue to ursine 
facts, according to Passional Zoology, 
which subject, and M. Toussenel’s 
treatment of it, we now resume. It 
would appear that Mr. Sneak, in ‘The 
Major of Garratt,’ had much reason in 
him when he addressed the rough per- 
sonage of the piece as Brother Bruin. 
Was he not a Bear and a Brother? 
Then read the proof—you, W. H. W.— 
with an eye to this fact, that it wants 
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to be made clearer all the way through, 
that it is M. Toussenel who is 
speaking, and not H. W., conducted by 
C. D. Secondly, the first stage to Aus- 
tralia. There is a forlorn attempt at 
humor about the Deputy Inspector-Gen- 
eral (page 584) that cannot be too fe- 
rociously decapitated. Pray have noth. 
ing about a detective in that direction; 
it looks like weakly and palely hanging 
on Mr. Bucket. Damn ‘here they are’ 
at page 585, and dele. it too. ‘And the 
onus of the idea task strangles every 
newly born smile that struggles for 
existence,’ and at page 584 again, 
strike out with a pen of iron. Look at 
the whole paper. If ‘The Glimpse of 
Dublin’ be not by Allingham, strike it 
out. If it be, hold it over. ‘Gore 
House’ is very poor. Page 591, first 
column. Stop at the Graces, and dele. 
the rest of that paragrah. It is Skim- 
pole, you know—the whole passage. I 
couldn’t write it more like him. I 
have forgotten ‘Licensed to Jungle.’ 
Look to the slang talk of it, and don’t 
let ‘Ya’ stand for ‘You.’ ‘The Stereo- 
scope’ is dreadfully literal.” 

But though ruthless, relentless in 
tone when dealing with editorial mat- 
ters, Dickens had a soft place in his 
heart readily touched upon occasion 
by his colleague. On 27th October 1854 
he wrote from Tavistock House: 


“My Dear Willis,—I am truly sorry 
to hear of your poor mother’s death. 
What you said last night had prepared 
me to receive the sad news; and when 
I was told of a messenger being sent 
here to inquire for you this morning 
T felt that the end-had come. Don’t 
worry vourself about a first article for 
the next No. I wili have one ready, 
vlease God. Mrs, Dickens and Geor- 
gina unite with me in kindest regards 
to Mrs. Wills. Pray let me say that if 
in this sudden emergency you want any 
ready-money I shall consider it a 
breach of the confidence and friendship 


between us if you seek it in any quar- . 


ter where you have to pay interest for 
it.” 
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As ‘a collaborator, Wills was a 
heaven-sent man for Dickens. Shrewd, 
practical, business-like, he with infinite 
pains guarded the interests of his chief 
and of the property they jointly held. 
As the letters quoted testify, com- 
munications passing between them 
were almost exclusively of a business 
character. Once or twice Dickens 
varies his contribution by allusion to 
a little joke he had elaborated, and to 
which he turned with keenest delight. 
He invented the story that Wills had 
written a nautical drama named The 
Larboard Fin, a delightful title which 
probably Dickens occasionally regret- 
ted should be wasted in private persi- 
flage. He writes to Wills from Paris 
in November 1862: “Your idea of our 
title being ‘taken hold of by sharks and 
pirated’ (see Larboard Fin) has also 
come into my head.” 

He did not hesitate upon occasion to 
make use of Wills outside his editorial 
functions. When there came to hand 
undesirable letters or proposals for in- 
terviews he put him up to reply. A 
characteristic example of this method 
is supplied by a letter written from 
Gad’s Hill on 28th January 1866. 
Dickens was contemplating a fresh 
course of lectures, but thought it judi- 
cious not to appear eager to accept 
overtures made to him. He accord- 
ingly in a diplomatically casual sort of 
way puts forward his friend Wills. 

“T would take up the ground thus,” 
he writes: “‘There is Mr. Dickens, 
whose position you understand proba- 
bly at least as well as I do, constantly 
entreated to read, and proposed to in 
all manner of ways. He is enough at 
leisure to undertake in town and coun- 
try [suggesting the country places] 30 
readings, or 20 or 15. The business 
of such things is not in our way since 
the death of Mr. Arthur Smith. He is 
willing to undertake them for a sum 
of money. Are you willing to enter 
into a negotiation with me for buying 
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him? I would lead it to an offer 
if he should be disposed to make one, 
but I would throw the terms of it in 
money upon him.” 

This artless manceuvre devised for 
the capture of the agent did not lead 
to business. Elsewhere during the 
same year Dickens personally made a 
series of advantageous contracts. I 
have access to a private collection of 
autograph letters addressed to a rival 
agent, Mr. Chappell, and am permitted 
to make excerpts from them which il- 
lustrate the rare combination of busi- 
ness capacity with the highest form of 
imaginative art. Writing to Mr. Chap- 
pell on March 1866, he said, “I am 
happy to accept your offer of fifteen 
hundred pounds for thirty public read- 
ings in London, the provinces, or else- 
where, as we may agree. Payment 
of the fifteen hundred pounds to be 
made—i500 on the fifth of April next, 
£500 when fifteen readings shall have 
been given, and £500 when the whole 
number of thirty readings shall have 
been given.” 

The readings proving a success, he, 
writing again in August of the same 
year, runs up the price by ten pounds 
a lecture. “I am prepared to dispose 
my time and occupation in advance so 
as to read again after Christmas. I 
will engage with you, if you like, to 
read 40 times at £60 per night, 
and all expenses paid as before, includ- 
ing my hotel charges; or, to make one 
contract for an even sum of money, 
I will engage with you to read 42 
times for £2,500.” The italics are the 
occasionally prosaic novelist’s. 

In November of the following year 
the fee further advances. He writes: 
“Always understanding, as you and I 
understand together, that Dolby has 
his ten per cent from you, I readily 
accept your terms of £80 per night for 
the Farewell Readings at home, pro- | 
vided they extend to 100 in number.” 
Here on a single engagement is a fee 
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of eight thousand pounds, a record in 
the lecturing business, at least in this 
country. 

Dickens’s wonderful memory and his 
orderly precision in matters of detail 
are illustrated in a letter written from 
Boulogne to his faithful factotum left 
in London to watch over business af- 
fairs. “I have nearly exhausted the 
cigarettes I brought here,” he writes 
to Wills. “Will you use the enclosed 
key to open the drawer in the round 
table you opened before—take out the 
same bunch as before—find another 
key on it that opens the corresponding 
table nearest to the drawing-room, and 
in a drawer (I think the middle-drawer 
on the left-hand side, nearest to the 
sliding book-door) you will find 2 
cigar-box with bundles of cigarettes in 
it?’ 

Dickens, penning his voluminous 
correspondence with his own hand, al- 
ways used blue ink, a fashion adopted 
and observed to the end by one of the 
most successful of his young men, Ed- 
mund Yates. Another mannerism 
never omitted was to write at full 
length the date of his letter. We young 
or old men in a hurry, having occasion 
to inscribe a letter with a particular 
date would write 30/7/51. Dickens, 
with a novel in hand, with the over- 
sight of a popular magazine, and one or 
two contributions for its pages, wrote, 
“Wednesday night, Thirtieth July 
1851.” 

Another peculiarity notable in his 
correspondence with Wills was his ar- 
rangement of paragraphs, as thus: 


“Xmas No. 
we will, please God, settle together 
here. 
All 
well. I expected to have heard from 
you. 
Weather 


charming. With cool breezes.” 


In the course of his editorship of 
Household Words Dickens discovered 
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several theretofore unknown literary 
lights which, thanks to his sympathy 
and training, in due time shone 
brightly in the firmament. Among 
them were Sala, Edmund Yates, and 
James Payn. The first reference to 
Sala appears in a letter written to 
Wills from Broadstairs in September 
1851. “I have gone through Mr. Sala’s 
paper,” he writes, “and have cut a 
great deal out and made it compact 
and telling. There is nobody 
about us whom we can use in his way 
more advantageously than this young 
man. It will be exceedingly desirable 
to set him up on some subjects.” 
Thereafter he constantly suggests 
topics for the young recruit. He early 
had occasion to criticize Sala’s work, 
but in the main stood by him. In 
August 1854 he wrote: “Sala is very 
good. Don’t run him too close in the 
money-way. I can’t bear the thought 
of making anything like a hard bar- 
gain with him.” 

This was a disposition that exactly 
suited Sala. Habitually inpecunious, 
he often drew in advance payment for 
articles yet to be delivered, a tendency 
Dickens, always magnificent in money 
matters, winked at. In course of time 
he grew tired of this tendency, a stage 
marked in a letter to Wills, dated 
Christmas Eve, 1856. “Will you,” he 
said, “represent to Mr. Sala the neces- 
sity and vital importance—quite as 
much to himself as to Household Words 
—of his being punctual and faithful in 
the performance of the work he has 
undertaken? Pray take care that he 
distinctly understands, beyond all pos- 
sibility of misconception, that he can 
have money from you while he is at 
work, as he wants it; and then when 
we come, on the completion of ‘Due 
North,’ to close our accounts, I shall 
arrange all things with him for his 
advantage in exactly the same spirit 
as if he had not given me occasion to 
decide that Household Words must not 
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do him the injury of accepting any 
further service at his hands.” 

This polite but peremptory epistle re- 
mained operative through a period of 
two years. At the end of that time 
Sala was reinstated in favor, and regu- 
larly contributed to Household Words 
and All the Year Round. The quarrel 
arose in connection with Sala’s desire 
to republish in book-form articles de- 
scriptive of a visit to Russia under- 
taken under the direction and at the 
expense of Dickens. 

Edmund Yates appears upon the 
scene in 1859. At this time All the Year 
Round was firmly established in public 
favor. Among its features was a 
series of paragraphs on matters of cur- 
rent interest appearing under the head- 
line “The Register.” In April of this 
year Dickens writes to Wills: “It oc- 
curs to me that for this purpose Bd- 
mund Yates is likely to be very useful. 
He reads all the newspapers and peri- 
odicals, and is smart.” Yates accord- 
ingly became a contributor to this 
scrappy column, unconsciously serving 
apprenticeship for the elaboration of a 
prominent feature in his own paper, 
known as What the World Says. In 
course of time Yates won his way to 
an intimacy with the chief exceeding 
in warmth and closeness that accorded 
to Sala. This friendship was tested 
when there happened the famous epi- 
sode at the Garrick Club which led to 
the expulsion of Yates and severance 
of acquaintance between Thackeray 
and Dickens. 

James Payn is first mentioned in the 
correspondence in 1856, when Dickens 
suggests he should “go round for a 
walk to a number of the old coaching- 
houses and tell us what they are about 
now, and how they look.” In this first 
reference to a delightful man of letters 
Dickens spells his name Paine. It is 
well the sometime editor of Chambers’s 
Journal did not live to see the error in 
print. He was peculiarly sensitive on 
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the point. Very early in a friendship 
whose memory | cherish, I in my igno- 
rance addressed him as Payne. He 
wrote quite a long letter of serious 
rebuke and protest against this ortho- 
graphic enormity. 

Payn’s first contribution to House- 
hold Words is entitled “Gentleman Ca- 
det,” being a sketch of life at the Wool- 
wich Academy. In his Literary Recol- 
lections Payn wrote: “When I[ received 
the honorarium (three guineas) for my 
little paper it seemed to me that fame 
and fortune had both opened wide their 
gates to me.” 
generosity he invested the money in 
the purchase of a Berkshire pig, a gift 
for his tutor in Devonshire, where, he 
protests, “there are no pigs worthy of 
the name, only a kind of dog with a 
pig’s skin on it.” Returning to his 
studies in Devonshire after a summer 
vacation, he packed the pig in a ham- 
per and took it with him for presenta- 
tion. it was a sultry day in August, 
and on arrival of the train at Bristol 
it occurred to Payn that his precious 
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In a burst of ill-requited 
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burden must be thirsty. With the as- 
sistance of a porter they lugged the 
hamper out and opened it in conven- 
ient contiguity to a pan of water. 
“There was a cry of panic, rage, and 
fear—a squeal is no word for it—a 
broken pan, a prostrate porter, and a 
mad pig gone! ... The next moment 
the creature was in the market—the 
‘open market,’ as it is called, but al- 
together out of my reach. He had 
joined a great band of pigs (although 
the owner denied it), and identification 
was out of the question. Such was 
the fate of the pecuniary proceeds of 
my first article.” 

This slight sketch and the quotations 
that illustrate it will serve to show 
how rich is the treasure-trove discov- 
ered by Mr. Lehmann, who by careful 
and skilful editing of a precious parcel 
of letters hitherto unknown to the pub- 
lic discloses aspects of the real Charles 
Dickens viewed from bypaths untrod- 
den by his more voluminous biog- 
rapher. 





‘THE INTERVIEW. 


A Stupy 1n HuMILIATION. 


The Editor of “Solace and Vim” to 
Mr. Horace Beames. 


Dear Sir,—I should much esteem the 
privilege of placing an interview with 
yourself before the myriad readers of 
Solace and Vim, many of whom are no 
doubt familiar with your admirable and 
popular romance, The Petrified Ocean, 
and would like to know more about 
your personality. If you have no ob- 
jection will you kindly name a conven- 
ient time to receive a representative 
of the paper? 

Yours faithfully, 
Editor of Solace and Vim. 


Mr. Horace Beames to the Editor of 
“Solace and Vim.” 

Dear Sir—It will give me much 
pleasure to converse with your repre- 
sentative, but only on the understand- 
ing that I have the opportunity of 
reading a proof of the interview before 
publication. On this condition I should 
be glad if he would come to lunch on 
Monday next at 1.15. 

Yours faithfully, 
Horace Beames. 


Mr. Horace Beames to Mrs. Beames. 
My dear Mother,—I have just had a 
splendid piece of luck. I have been 
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asked by the Editor of Solace and Vim 
to let one of the staff interview me! 
Look out for it. 

Your loving Horace. 


Mr. Horace Beames to the Editor of 
“Solace and Vim.” 

Dear Sir,—This is just a line to re- 
mind you of your promise that I should 
see a proof of the interview before it 
was published. Mr. Willish and I 
talked of so many things besides those 
intended for print that I am a little 
anxious. 

Yours faithfully, 
Horace Beames. 


Telegram from the Editor of “Solace and 
Vim” to Mr. Horace Beames. 
Greatly regret, but owing to mis- 
understanding interview already pub- 
lished. Feel confident however you 

will approve everything. 


Telegram from Mr. Horace Beames to 
the Editor of “Solace and Vim.” 


Stop issue. Interview is utterly mis- 
leading and damaging. 


Mr. Mordeunt Yates to Mr. Horace 
Beames. 

My dear Horace—Chancing at my 
dentist’s to pick up Solace and Vim, 
a paper I have never seen before, I was 
amazed to find you expressing yourself 
freely in its columns on certain mat- 
ters which many of us not so advanced 
as yourself still hold sacred. You say, 
for instance, “Divorce is as essential 
to the well-being of our race as mar- 
riage;” and in response to the inter- 
viewer’s question, “What is your 
view, Mr. Beames, of the limits of 
realism in fiction?’ you reply, “The 
novelist should suppress nothing. It 
is a duty he owes to Society.” Now 
I have not your advantage of being a 
single young man of twenty-four with 
a popular story to my name and an 
income largely derived from a rela- 
tive’s generosity, and therefore I can- 
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not understand what you mean: but I 
should very much like to be told. 
Your affectionate Uncle. 
Mordaunt Yates. 


From “The Literary Forum.” 

It is not uninstructive to think now 
and then how times have changed. 
Look, for example, at Dr. Johnson being 
turned from Lord COhesterfield’s door, 
and then open the current number of 
Solace and Vim, where three columns 
are given to the description of a con- 
ceited young man and his opinions on all 
matters under th. sun, for no other rea- 
son than that he has written a glib story 
which has run into three or four 
editions. As to what these opinions 
are worth, one will suffice, “‘I con- 
sider,’ said Mr. Beames, leaning back 
with a super-subtle smile on his sensi- 
tive lips, ‘Matisse as far above Leonardo 
as Pavlova is beyond St. Vitus.’ ” 


Mrs. Beames to Horace Beames. 

My dear Boy,—How could you be so 
vain and silly? And I thought you so 
level-headed under your success. Once 

“again let me urge on you the wisdom 
of going into the Bank and giving up 
all but occasional writing. 

Your loving Mother. 


Mr. Horace Beames to Mr. Mordaunt 
Yates. 

My dear Uncle Mordaunt,—Is it neces- 
sary for me to assure you that I never 
said a deal of it at all? I was asked 
by the editor if I would be interviewed, 
and thinking it might be useful to me 
in getting my name better known I 
said Yes, but only on the understand- 
ing that I was to see a proof. This 
understanding was broken, and I am 
still blushing from the horrors of the 
printed travesty of what I said, or 
rather what I meant, for it is true that 
I did say some of these things, but 
purely ironically, with no notion that 
they would either be used or miscon- 
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strued. As a matter of fact the things 
that he has used were chiefly those 
that I said at lunch before he took out 
his notebook, and many even of these 
are distorted. Other things really 
about myself he has left out. 

The remark about realism was a 
joke: Society was spelt with a big §, 
meaning the Smart Set, for whom the 
rather warmer novels are supposed to 
be written. The divorce passage was 
a burlesque epigram. The remark 
about Matisse was also nothing but a 
joke, just to see how far he (the ass) 
would let anyone go in support of his 
own Post-Impressionism. I personally 
hate it. But I have learned my lesson. 
Never again will I be ironical with 
anyone who has the power of print. 

Your affectionate Nephew, 
Horace. 


From the “Sowbridge Weekly Gazette and 
East Works Advertiser.” 

It is with pleasure that we draw our 
readers’ attention to the current 
number of our contemporary, Solace and 
Vim, which contains a deeply interest- 
ing interview with our gifted young 
townsman, Mr. Horace Beames, now a 
resident in the Metropolis and on his 
way to becoming a distinguished nov- 
elist. In this interview Mr. Beames 
covers the whole range of modern 
thought and is always deeply sug- 
gestive. We congratulate not only him 


but Sowbridge. 
Puncb. 
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Miss Lavina Spire to Mr. Horace Beames, 

My dear Horace,—I think I ought to 
tell you that I was much pained by a 
reference to one of the Saints in a 
strange interview with you. I admit 
that St. Vitus is not a Saint in mention- 
ing whom one involuntarily hushes the 
voice, but none the less the habit of 
flippancy is one to be steadily avoided, 
and I sincerely hope you will consider 
seriously what I say, 

Your affectionate Awnt Lavina. 
P.S.—Who is Pavlova? 


The Editor of “Solace and Vim” to 
Mr. Horace Beames. 

Dear Sir,—I am sorry to have sent 
no reply to your numerous telegrams 
and letters, but I have been enjoying 
a hard-earned holiday in Paris. I fail 
to see that, beyond a little natural 
annoyance, which I share, at the negli- 
gence of my Sub-Editor, you have any 
grievance. I find the interview both 
entertaining and informing, and it 
should give you a very useful lift. 
Sooner or later everyone sees Solace and 
Vim, and you will be getting press cut- 
tings with your choicest tit-bits in them 
for months to come. Let me congratu- 
late you and again thank you for so 
kindly acceding to my request. I 
would merely add that Willish is one 
of the best and most responsible inter- 
viewers in London. 

Believe me, Yours faithfully. 

Editor of Solace and Vim. 
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When a tentative suggestion was 


originally made a year ago in St. 
Petersburg that a deputation from our 
country should visit Russia, the Czar 
was one of the first to take a lively 
personal interest in the project; and, 
after the plan had eventually matured, 
it was His Majesty who contributed 
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as much as anyone to the convenience 
of the guests, and who added very con- 
siderably, by his exceptional kindness 
and courtesy, to the interest of their 
sojourn in his dominions. 

Before the departure of the deputa- 
tien from home it had been rumored 
that, in all probability, the Czar would 
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be gracious enough to take some active 
personal part in our reception, but no 
definite news had reached us as to 
what particular form this exceptional 
honor would be likely to take. No 
sooner had we set foot upon Russian 
soil, however, than we were enlight- 
ened by a message that the Czar would 
receive us at Tsarskoe Selo on the day 
after our arrival in St. Petersburg, and 
invitations from the Court Chamber- 
lain to this effect were sent to each in- 
dividual member of the visiting party. 

To see the Czar at close quarters is 
not a common experience even in St. 
Petersburg. It is not one which often 
falls to the lot of the majority of his 
own subjects. To come into personal 
contact with him is, of course, a rarer 
experience still, and therefore it was 
with feelings of no iittle gratification 
that we reveived the wessage convey- 
ing Their Majesties’ desire to accord us 
an audience in their country abode. 

The incident was to prove an unusual 
one in several respects. In the first 
place our reception was of a perfectly 
informal character in the small private 
palace; in the second place the Czarina, 
who, owing to ill-health, is not fre- 
quently seen by any outside her imme- 
diate circle, most graciously expressed 
a desire to be present at the inter- 
view, and finally this act of the Czar 
was to be interpreted as one of pe- 
culiar friendship designed to cement 
the alliance of the two peoples, thus 
investing the occasion with some 
measure of political importance. 

It was, then, soon after our arrival 
that we set out to fulfil this memorable 
visit. Tsarskoe Selo is a village some 
fifteen miles from St. Petersburg. Its 
situation may thus be said to be some- 
what analogous to that of Versailles 
in the eighteenth century, or of Wind- 
sor to-day, except that this surburban 
palace seems to have become the per- 
manent dwelling of the Russian sover- 
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eign. The Czar very rarely takes up 
his residence in St. Petersburg or Mos- 
cow. He occasionally attends a func- 
tion in his capital, notably the annual 
Blessing of the Neva, and sometimes 
he attends the Opera; but on these oc- 
casions he often motors into the town 
merely for the day. I believe I am 
correct in saying that the Czar, since 
the war, has visited the Winter Palace 
only at rare intervals. No functions 
of any importance, except the inangu- 
ration of the first Duma and the Bless- 
ing of the Waters, have taken place 
there since that time. 

We traveled from St. Petersburg to 
our destination by the Czar’s private 
railway. We were all in full uniform 
—this was in accordance with what 
appears to be a golden rule whenever 
members of the Imperial family accord 
an audience either to Russians or for- 
eigners. At the St. Petersburg termi- 
nus we were met by a number of offi- 
cials who at once conducted us into the 
royal waiting-room, and presented us 
to the members of the court who were 
to act as our cicerones. The majority 
of these functionaries talked in our 
language. [I noticed that in Russia, as 
a rule, members of the aristocracy are 
remarkably proficient linguists, and con- 
verse with facility in Erglish, French 
or German. 

After a few moments’ conversation, 
a railway official announced that the 
train was ready to start; so without 
delay we proceeded to the platform 
and entered the special saloon car- 
riages, which were models of comfort 
and luxury. The day was intensely 
cold, but the rigor of the weather was 
counteracted by the most brilliant sun- 
shine, and the country landscape, 
which we saw from the train window, 
looked at its best in its mantle of 
glistening snow. 

It is a run of about twenty-five min- 
utes from St. Petersburg to Tsarskoe 
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Station. At the latter place we were 
met on the platform by the inevitable 
cinematograph, which seemed to dog 
our steps wherever we went in Russia. 
I am afraid the results on that occasion 
were not calculated to do us justice, 
as the majority of our party, although 
in uniform, were swathed in very un- 
military wraps and fur coats, which 
must have considerably detracted from 
our otherwise impressive appearance! 
At the terminus station we were 
ushered into the Czar’s private waiting- 
room. His Majesty had graciously sent 
a number of his own carriages to con- 
vey his visitors to the paiace. In these 
conveyances, which were driven by 
coachmen enveloped in magnificent red 
cloaks lined with fur, we drove off, two 
in each, along a drive which seemed 
to lead through a- park. It was diffi- 
cult, however, to examine the nature 
of our surroundings, as, in Russia, on 
a very cold day such thick frost rime 
collects upon the windows that they 
become perfectly opaque, and on that 
particular morning the intense cold 
made it imperative that the windows 
should remain closed. 

It is only a short distance along a 
neatly-kept carriage drive from the sta- 
tion to the house of the Czar. On the 
way I did not catch even a glimpse of 
the big palace which I believe is at the 
other end of the park, but I am told it 
is very magnificent. The Imperial 
dwelling, to which we drove, might 
be fitly described as a villa of modest 
appearance and proportions both inside 
and out, and answers the same purpose 
as the Trianon in former days at Ver- 
sailles. It is situated close to a number 
of buildings of the town of Tsarskoe, 
and does not appear to be at all se- 
cluded as we had expected it to be. 
We came to a halt at the small private 
entrance. The only guard that I saw 
at all outside the palace was a mounted 
Cossack patrolling the road. No sen- 


try was in sight. The Czar did not 
seem to suffer from that rigorous 
watch and ward under which he is 
popularly believed to exist. Guards of 
any kind were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Hidden away in the shrub- 
beries or behind walls may have 
lurked countless detectives and “plain 
clothes men,” but they were not visible 
to the naked eye. From outward ap- 
pearances it seems that the Czar leads 
a life at Tsarskoe peculiarly free from 
those aggressive restrictions which are 
considered generally necessary to the 
safety and welfare of royalty, but of 
course appearances may be deceptive. 

It was eleven o’clock when we de- 
scended from our carriages and entered 
the Palace. The entrance is connected 
by a narrow corridor with the vesti- 
bule. Here we were relieved of our 
fur coats, fur caps, wraps’ and snow 
shoes, always a ceremony trying to the 
temper in Russian houses, as there 
never seems to be enough room for this 
manceuvre, and the Palace was no ex- 
ception to this rule. [ had time, during 
the genera! confusion, to notice a pic- 
ture of a pack of foxhounds hanging 
on the wall. The whole appearance of 
the house was most unpretentious and 
unpalatial—there are none of the rich 
hangings and the priceless treasures 
which are so conspicuous in the palaces 
of both St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Every room looked thoroughly homely, 
and this characteristic is evidently that 
most appreciated by its royal occu- 
pants. Both the Czar and the Czarina, 
I am told, prefer small rooms. This 
taste, in the case of the Czar, has been 
inherited from his father, who used to 
declare that he liked a room where his 
head touched the ceiling. I can only in- 
fer that, if this was his predilection, 
he could not have found the Winter 
Palace very congenial. 

When we had divested ourselves of 
our cloaks we were conducted down 
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a corridor by footmen wearing a curi- 
ous costume, the design of which I 
was told was borrowed from the Guard 
regiment of a hundred years ago; its 
peculiarity being a hat covered with os- 
trich feathers. We were thus shown into 
a large dining-room, the only palatial 
apartment that we saw. Here were 
stationed rows of footmen in scarlet 
liveries. At the further end we entered 
what is evidently the play-room of the 
young Czarevitch. In the middle of 
the room is erected what I can best 
describe as a wooden toboggan run, a 
miniature edition of the water chute 
aut Earl's Court, Littered about the 
floor were toy motor-cars, hobby horses, 
und other material for the children’s 
entertainment. 

Proceeding on our We next 
reached the library, whose walls were 
hidden with heavily laden bookshelves. 
The middle space was occupied with 
show cases replete with rare prints 
and etchings. Above the bookshelves 
were ranged a series of models of cav- 
alry soldiers illustrating different uni- 
forms and different periods. In the 
room adjoining, which was evidently 
aun annexe to the library—for here the 
furniture consisted entirely of book- 
shelves—we were brought to a halt, 
and our Ambassador presented us to 
Baron Friedrichs, the courteous Cham- 
berlain of the Czar, and to two ladies- 
in-waiting who were attired in black 
morning dresses relieved by the glit- 
ter of gorgeous diamond orders. After 
this small ceremony we were formed 
up in a cirele in the order in which the 
Ambassador was to present us. At 
one of the doors stood a negro servant 
in a sumptuous red, gold and black uni- 
form, evidently waiting for a signal 
from the next room. We were told 
that this body servant, who is always 
in attendance, was a present from the 
Emperor Menelik of Abyssinia to the 
Czar. The Imperial family evidently 
affect these black pages. I noticed a 
Lyi. 3032 
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few days afterwards, when we were 
received by the Empress Marie, that 
she too was attended by a servant of 
the same nationality. 

We had not waited more than ten 
minutes when the black page threw 
open the doors and the Ambassador 
led us into the presence of the Em- 
peror. The room where we were re- 
ceived I should describe as a small 
boudoir. The walls were plain white. 
On one side hung a large picture of 
Cossacks on the march by Edouard De- 
taille, a smaller picture representing 
the coronation of the Czar, and a por- 
trait of His Majesty. The other mural 
adornments consisted of a tapestry rep- 
resenting Marie Antoinette after the 
famous picture of Madame Le Brun, 
and a striking portrait of the Empress. 
At the further end of the room stood 
a writing-desk. A piano stood at the 
side. The prevailing characteristic of 
the apartment was simplicity. On this 
morning the sun flooded the room and 
added to it all that cheerfulness which 
is associated rather with a private 
house than with a palace. 

When we entered, the Czar and 
Czarina were standing near the door 
alone and unattended. The Czar was 
dressed in a neat, dark-green uniform 
belonging to one of the Rifle Regi- 
ments. It was of plain design—a dark- 
green cloth tunic, caught in at the 
waist with a magenta-colored belt. 
Under the tunic was worn a magenta- 
colored vest buttoned high at the 
neck. His breeches were of the same 
dark-green cloth as the tunic, and he 
wore black leather jack-boots and steel 
spurs. Gold aiguillettes hung from 
one shoulder. He only wore one order 
—a small red enamel cross. This mod- 
esty in decoration is very unusual in 
Russia, where every policeman has a 
row of medals which would do justice 
to a British Field Marshal. In appear- 
ance, the Czar is very good-looking. Al- 
though not tall, he is very well prepor- 
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tioned and of fine physique. His hair 
is of brown color, and I particularly 
noticed it was untinged with grey. His 
complexion is somewhat swarthy, but 
this seems to add to the character of 
his face. His countenance is particu- 
larly open, and his dark glittering eyes 
are keen and penetrating. There is a 
twinkle about them which adds a live- 
liness to his features, and his expres- 
sion betrays an unmistakable sense of 
humor. There is nothing about him 
which suggests that nervousness which 
has been attributed to him by several 
writers who are evidently not well ac- 
quainted with their subject. He per- 
haps exhibits a slight embarrassment 
in conversation, and this is betrayed 
by his playing with the point of his 
aiguillette and an automatic movement 
of his foot. But, on the whole, his 
presence seems to convey an indication 
of power, and of a very strong per- 
sonality. He has a charming and in- 
gratiating manner. In his conversation 
he has the knack of put: ing everyone at 
their ease, and if it were not for a 
certain quiet dignity and an indefinable 
suggestion of strength, it would be 
difficult to remember that this com- 
panionable host is Emperor of All the 
(Russias. He bears a certain resem- 
blance to his cousin, the King of Eng- 
land; but the likeness is not so re- 
markable as photographs would lead 
one to suppose. He favors the Slav 
rather than the Dane in appearance. 
The Czarina was attired in a flowing 
dress of purple velvet, which set off 
her stately figure to perfection. Her 
jewels were few and simple, and ‘con- 
sisted of a rope of pearls and some 
“amethyst ornaments. She is remark- 
ably handsome, and her features still 
afford sufficient evidence of that peer- 
less beauty which in former days was 
the admiration of an entire continent. 
Her stateliness and her grace of move- 
ment are singularly appropriate to the 
exalted position she occupies, in fact 


few women have ever looked the part 
of Empress more to perfection than 
she. Her expression, although rather 
sad, is reposeful, and without a trace 
of the nervousness and anxiety which 
it must have often been her lot to 
endure. Her dark blue eyes have in 
them an expression of kindliness and 
sympathy. Her face when she speaks 
lights up with a radiant smile. She 
has the habit of inclining her head to 
one side, when conversing, which was 
characteristic of her grandmother, 
Queen Victoria. The Czarina has a 
quiet, soft way of speaking which is 
remarkably attractive, but the most 
noticeable characteristic is her wonder- 
ful natural dignity and grace of move- 
ment. 

When we had all filed into the room 
and taken up our places in a circle the 
Czar began conversing with each mem- 
ber of our party in turn. He talks 
our language perfectly, as also does 
the Czarina. We were told that the 
Imperial family are well versed in al- 
most every European tongue. The 
Czar has all that tact and sagacity in 
his conversation, that knack of “say- 
ing the right thing’ which so often 
characterizes those of his station. To 
each individual he said something ap- 
propriate in a sympathetic and inter- 
esting manner, asking many questions, 
often throwing in some comment of his 
own and giving his opinions freely. He 
seemed so frank and open in his con- 
versation, so free from restraint and 
so kind. He accompanies what he says 
with a genial smile, and often a hu- 
morous twinkle comes into his bright 
sparkling eyes. 

The Czarina followed and talked in 
the same way to each of us in turn. 
Her memory is wonderful. To several 
of us with whose relations she w4s ac- 
quainted, she spoke of her early remi- 
niscences, asked after a father, a sis- 
ter, or a friend, and mentioned some 
incident connected with the days of 
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her girlhood. With that marvellous 
gift of memory, which seems the pe- 
culiar property of royal persons, al- 
though many of us were unknown to 
her before, she never made a mistake 
as to whom she was addressing, and 
she seemed to be well acquainted with 
the circumstances of each individual. 
In some respects it must have been a 
trying experience for her, because 
there were names among our party that 
must have conjured up in her mind the 
distant days of her childhood and her 
earlier happy memories, memories 
which could not have failed to touch 
her with feelings of emotion. 

For an hour and a quarter the Czar 
and Czarina talked with us, delighting 
us all with their friendly conversation, 
and when the homely little ceremony 
was over we were ushered into the 
dining-room, where we were provided 
with a sumptuous repast worthy of the 
best traditions of Russian hospitality. 
But before we adjourned a pleasing in- 
cident occurred. One of the party ‘iap- 
pened to ask the Empress after her 
children. She thereupon motioned to 
the black attendant who still stood 
posted at the door, and whispered 
some orders which he made haste to 
fulfil. In a few minutes he returned, 
bringing with him the Czarevitch and 
his sisters. The Czarevitch is a hand- 
some, sturdy-looking youth. He was 
attired in a sailor-suit which became 
him well. He favors his Slav ances- 
tors in appearance. He has the dark, 
swarthy complexion characteristic of 
his race—the intense brown eyes and 
regular features. 

Rumor is perhaps more busy with, 
the Russian Royal Family than with 
any other, because, owing to the seclu- 
sion of their lives, the world has to 
rely chiefly upon conjecture for its in- 
formation, and rumor has circulated 
the information that the Czarevitch is 
xu delicate boy. There does not appear 
to be a word of truth in this sugges- 
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tion, for a finer specimen of boyhood 
I have rarely seen. It was somehow 
a moving thing to observe this youth, 
the heir to one of the greatest Empires 
in the world, destined probably to rule 
over millions of human beings. How 
much, one felt, depends upon this 
child’s character, how much depends 
upon his education and the influences 
that are set to work upon his mind. 

He seemed somewhat shy, and stood 
at one end of the room surrounded 
by his sisters, handsome young ladies, 
simply but neatly dressed. They 
seemed quite at their ease, and their 
manners were the frank unaffected 
manners of ordinary well brought up 
children. The moment that they en- 
tered, a smile of motherly pride spread 
over the features of the Empress, and 
she advanced towards them placing her 
arm lovingly round her son’s neck. 
The Czar joined her, and this was the 
last that we saw of the rulers of Rus- 
sia, forming an affectionate family 
group surrounded by their children. 

That the Czar and Czarina lead an 
ideally happy domestic life there can 
be no question, but whether the appal- 
ling responsibilities and the circum- 
stances of State mar their content or 
not is another matter. There is no 
position in the world more overbur- 
dened with real labor than that which 
the Czar of Russia occupies, and this 
fact accounts for his having but little 
time left over for the routine of court 
functions. But even so, to the for- 
eigner who visits Russia it is a very 
remarkable circumstance that the 
Czar does not show himself in public 
more, or go out more amongst his peo- 
ple. I cannot help feeling that if he 
did so it would add still more to the 
already great veneration in which his 
name is held, for I believe the Rus- 
sians are a warm-hearted and a grate- 
ful people. Moreover, as far as I can 
discover, they are thoroughly loyal in 
their feelings towards the Throne, al- 
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though it is not an easy matter to in- 
duce a Russian to say much upon this 
matter. I was told by a native of St. 
Petersburg that if anyone in the street 
lifted up his voice against the Czar he 
would run the risk of being very 
roughly handled. 

That the Czar Alexander II., the Lib- 
erator of the Serfs, was enormously 
popular there can be no doubt. That 
his memory is held in the greatest rev- 
erence equally there can be no ques- 
tion. I one day asked a Russian official 
who was sitting next to me at dinner, 
whether the Russian “man in the 
street” was really grateful to Alexan- 
der II. His answer was that in St. 
Petersburg public institutions are given 
the names of the Czars to perpetuate 
their memories, but that no such in- 
stitution is called after Alexander II. 
because his memory will always live 
in the hearts of the Russian people. 
The memory of his good deeds will 
live without such assistance. If this 
is true, it must be inferred that the 
The Cornhill Magazine. 








Monarchy can be as much popularized 
in Russia as it can be in other coun- 
tries; but it is difficult for a foreigner 
to dogmatize upon this subject. He 
can only be left wondering whether a 
little more personal contact between a 
Sovereign, who is so obviously a good 
man, and his people, who are on the 
whole thoroughly loyal, would not 
make for a _ still happier situation. 
This was certainly one of my reflec- 
tions as I left the palace of Tsarskoe 
Selo; but, as I said before, a for- 
eigner has no right to dogmatize upon 
this subject. We at home are accus- 
tomed to the thought that monarchy 
must not only be broad-based upon a 
people's will, but that the interdepend- 
ence of monarchy and people must be 
cemented by feelings of affection as 
well as reverence. These feelings could 
not be as real and intense as they are 
to-day were it not for the frequent 
personal contact between our beloved 
Sovereign and his loyal subjects. 








If a Londoner who died some twenty 
years ago could revisit Charing Cross 
or Victoria Station and watch the de- 
parture of the boat trains at this time 
of year, he would be perplexed. The 
rush to Switzerland in the summer he 
used to know and understand. Some 
people went to bask in the sun at high 
altitudes, others to climb the moun- 
tains. But in the winter the Swiss 
hotels were nearly all closed, and the 
mountains were regarded as for all 
practical purposes inaccessible. The 
fashion of going to Switzerland for 
skating, tobogganing, or curling has 
steadily grown, of course, for several 
years, but the sport above all which 
has made Switzerland of the winter 
more desirable than Switzerland of the 
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summer, and has filled the hotels to 
bursting, is the sport of ski-running. 
As a means of locomotion it is nearly 
as old as the hills—at all events, as old 
as the history of Norwegian Hills—but 
the universal discovery of ski-running 
as a sport and as a means of warfare 
is a thing of the last few years. It is 
very odd why this should be so, but 
any ski-runner would laugh if you 
hinted that ski-running will suffer the 
fate of sudden crazes and drop out of 
fashion like ping-pong or diabolo. 

The mountains of Switzerland are 
now traversed from end to end in the 
winter; it is not likely that so long as 
Europeans care for sport they will be 
allowed to repose again in their ancient 
silence and spread under the skies un- 
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scarred wastes through all the winter 
months. How different is the ski- 
runner’s thought about the Alps from 
that of the Middle Ages or even of the 
eighteenth century! As late as Sir 
Walter Scott it was the custom to 
speak of the mountains as savage, 
gloomy, and forbidding rather than to 
call them grand or inspiring. Sir 
Walter could not pass Pilatus without 
a shiver. As Mr. Harold Spender re- 
marks in the preface to his excellent 
collection of prose and verse on Swit- 
zerland (“In Praise of Switzerland, 
Being the Alps in Prose and Verse.” 
London: Constable and Co. 5s. net.), 
fear was the sentiment inspired by the 
Alps in the mind of the early modern 
man. Benvenuto Cellini’s account of 
his journey across the Alps is “a narra- 
tive of pitiable terror’ so intense as to 
blind him to the beauties of the 
scenery. If that could be the sentiment 
of the great Florentine sculptor, one 
is less astonished at the effect on the 
urbane spirit of Horace Walpole, even 
though it was two centuries later that 
he hurried through the Alps, desiring 
nothing more than to leave them be- 
hind him. Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Byron, Ruskin, saw the great 
vision of the Alps differently and, as 
we of to-day think, rightly; and to the 
great Alpinists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—Whymper, Leslie Stephen, Mr. 
I’'reshfield, and the rest—their sport 
was a kind of noble intellectual combat. 
In a rather more heedless spirit the 
ski-runners of to-day rush to Switzer- 
land for their Christmas holidays. 
They are off to the playing-fields. The 
savage vision has quite faded. They 
can hardly understand why Dante 
made mountains with ice and snow 
part of his Inferno. Indeed, they may 
think too familiarly of the heights 
which can be explored by the magic 
feet of the ski-runner. We advise them 
to correct the impertinence by taking 


with them Mr. Spender’s judicious 
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anthology. If it would be heresy to 
carry it in the rucksack and read it 
in the sheltered nook open to the sun 
on the mountain height that every ski- 
runner has in mind as the object of 
a “tour,” then let it be read between 
tea and dinner in the hotel. We do not 
say after dinner, because every serious 
ski-runner who is not kept awake by 
Bridge or Coon Can ought to be al- 
lowed to go peacefully to sleep in the 
somnolent atmosphere of the radiators. 

The wonder is that ski-running as a 
sport was not discovered sooner. Even 
the skater who has become the fasci- 
nated slave of his pastime is in danger 
of breaking his bonds when he has put 
on ski and climbed for the first time 
to a height of two or three thousand 
feet above his hotel. He sees the rink 
a speck in the valley; men like flies 
move unimpressively upon the tiny sur- 
face; it seems petty at that moment 
(perhaps for ever after in his judgment 
—who knows?), while the whole vast 
area of the snowy slopes uplifted from 
sky to sky are available for his feet, 
which are now winged like Mercury’s. 
Even in Norway, although Norwegians 
have always practised ski-running as a 
means of transporting the human body 
across snow, it has become a sport only 
since the ‘seventies of last century. 
From Norway it spread to Sweden, 
Austria, Germany, and Switzerland. 
France, Italy, and Austria have organ- 
ized battalions of ski-runners. Hun- 
garian and Polish ski clubs (we take 
our facts from the “Year Book of the 
Ski Club of Great Britain’) flourish in 
the High Tatra district. Four years ago 
a party of Englishmen travelled on ski 
in Montenegro, Albania, and Turkey. 
Even in Spain the ski-runner has ap- 
peared on the high plateaus and the 
southern slopes of the Pyrenees. In 
Algeria ski-running has been practised 
for years, and for all we know it has 
already proved itself useful in the 
Atlas Mountains of Morocco. It is the 
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same story in Canada, the United 
States, India, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. It is said that the discovery of 
ski-running as a sport was largely due 
to Dr. Nansen’s book, “The First Cross- 
ing of Greenland.” 

The best ski-running ground in the 
world is probably Norway. Where the 
snow lies smooth on the pastures of 
the peasants it is perfect. Yet the 
winds of Norway are cutting. and it 
is not remarkable that the still atmos- 
phere of the Swiss mountains makes 
Switzerland the favorite place. In 
Great Britain when there is snow the 
Peak district and the Welsh mountains 
are good, but the best grounds are the 
central Highlands of Scotland—the dis- 
trict of Pitlochry, Dalwhinnie, and 
Kingussie. Unhappily it is rare for 
British snow to be in the condition 
that the ski-runner desires. The best 
snow is that which has lain at a uni- 
form temperature below freezing for 
several days. One has heard of en- 
thusiasts swishing down plough fur- 
rows in the Peak district, where the 
snow remained long after it had been 
blown away from the exposed places, 
and performing the most acrobatic 
“Christiania” swings of their lives in 
order to avoid running into a stone 
wall. 

The friendly snow of Switzerland is 
deep enough to fall into without hurt- 
ing oneself. You pay for the luxury 
by your labors in pulling yourself out 
of it and rearranging your limbs. The 
difficulties of learning to use ski are 
commonly exaggerated. As a matter 
of fact, the enjoyment begins from the 
first moment, and although people vary 
very much in the time they take to 
acquire control of their ski, it is for- 
tunately unnecessary to master the 
different swings before a “tour” can be 
undertaken. The ability to make an S 
turn down a slope is enough for safe 
steering, nor is anyone in danger so 
long as he is able and willing to sit 
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down; “Telemarks” and “Obristianias” 
may come later. An elementary knack 
of balance—to a skater it is quite 
simple—is enough to enable you to fly 
down a hillside at thirty miles an hour 
without difficulty. To the novice the 
first look of a very steep snow slope 
to the valley below is frankly alarming. 
He feels as though he were being asked 
to jump off the roof of his house. In 
a few days his hesitation is gone and 
can hardly be recalled. During a toil- 
some climb he only longs for the su- 
preme moment when he will put his 
feet together and launch himself down- 
wards. Then for a few minutes of 
transport he knows the sensation of 
the downward swoop of the swallow, 
while the powdery snow flies in spray 
from under the ski. 

The average Englishman cannot hope 
to emulate the Norwegian child who 
is on ski from infancy. Nor may he 
ever have the knowledge of snow neces- 
sary to undertake such adventurous 
journeys as are described in-M. Roget's 
“Ski-Runs in the High Alps” (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d. net), which 
lies before us. M. Roget’s first winter 
ascent of the Dent Blanche was a fine 
performance, and everyone who in- 
tends to use ski as a means of reaching 
the high peaks should not fail to read 
this book. 

A new society of British ski-runners 
has been formed, as much for the bene- 
fit of the novice as for the expert. This 
is the National Ski Union. The Ski 
Club of Great Britain requires tolerable 
proficiency in candidates for member- 
ship, but the National Ski Union, which 
works in unison with the older club, is 
open to all interested in the sport. It 
has a strong council; Lord St. Vincent 
is President and Sir Ernest Shackleton 
Vice-President. The older club has 
done invaluable work as a pioneer 
body, but it is evident that there is 
room for the new body, which will help 
it to guard and guide the interests of 
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ski-runners and keep the sport free 
from commercial influences. Both 
clubs will encourage the adoption of 
correct principles in ski-running. so 
that the spectacle of a British ski- 
runner leaning on a single stick, when 
he should be either using none (down- 
The Spectator. 
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hill) or two (uphill or on the level), or 
making S turns down a slope when 
he is really proficient enough to run 
straight, may be banished. The office 
of the hon. secretary of the National 
Ski Union is at 3 King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple. 





“EVERYBODY’S DOING IT.” 


“Baby, baby, get a stool; 

Maybe, maybe I’m a fool; 

Honey, don’t you smile, 

Let us rest awhile, 

I’m so weak in the chest, best, 

Go, go, go, go, get a chair, 

No, no, no, no, leave it there; 

Honey, if the mob still are on the job, 
I’m as strong as the rest... .” 

It is impossible not to know what 
follows. Everybody’s Doing It! It 
shouts at you from the motor-omnibus. 
It cries to you from the hoardings. 
It springs suddenly out upon you in 
conversation with a friend. It lies 
Stealthily in wait for you upon the 
keys of a mechanical piano. It 
hoarsely surprises you from the throat 
of a gramophone. Everybody’s Doing 
It! I have transcribed a stanza of this 
celebrated poem, not because there is 
any likelihood of its being unfamiliar 
to my readers, but because it is the ob- 
vious motto for what I have to say. I 
regret the necessity I am under thus 
to outrage the pages of this Review; 
but it would be affectation to ignore 
that verses of the calibre indicated in 
the above lines, wedded to music which 
no necessity upon earth would induce 
me to reproduce in any sort of nota- 
tion, are at this moment the life and 
breath of our theatres of variety. The 
fact would be of little importance but 
for a curious accident of our civiliza- 
tion. It so happens that our theatres 
of variety set the fashion for a large 
mass of English and American people 
whose wealth and position enable them 


to influence society at large. The Tur- 
key Trot and the Bunny Hug, as mere 
theatrical entertainment, would cer- 
tainly be no sufficient warrant for my 
asking anyone to read the above verses 
with more than common care, to con- 
sider them anxiously, to ponder their 
inmost meaning. But the Turkey Trot 
and the Bunny Hug are not mere the- 
atrical entertainment. They are a so- 
cial portent. They sit beside the Eng- 
lishman’s hearth. They squeak and 
gibber in the streets. They proclaim 
aloud their victory, writing in letters 
of fire upon the zenith—Everybody’s 
Doing It! 

Now it is not to be denied that - 
everyone has some time behaved like 
an idiot. No sane person would him- 
self desire to live perpetually upon the 
lofty planes of high-thinking, or to 
keep his fellows from occasionally re- 
turning to the praetermitted fashion of 
walking upon all-fours. We have all 
felt the urgent necessity to sing about 
nothing in particular. We have all 
been in love with nonsense; exploded 
with laughter over jokes that were not 
in the least funny; shouted with en- 
thusiasm over things that were not in 
the least important. In ordinary life, 
of course, we are amusing, witty, 
highly intellectual and dignified people. 
But there arrives a time when all this 
becomes a little arduous; when we 
feel that it would be a relief to be none 
of these things. Occasionally to be 
strictly idiotic is essential. We have 
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even set apart times and seasons when 
mere folly, naked and unashamed, is 
considered to be less derogatory to our 
dignity as persons of divine discourse 
than at others; and we have encour- 
aged in our midst prophets of nonsense 
whose business it is to keep before the 
public view the primal necessity of 
man to play the fool within his own 
house. Has not Mr. Gilbert Chester- 
ton achieved immortal fame by con- 
tinually asserting. in precept and ex- 
ample, the kathartic value of the great 
Inane? 

Obviously, therefore, must be 
careful not to condemn what every- 
body’s doing simply because it hap- 
pens to be idiotic. The verses at the 
head of this article may on that score 
be philosophically defended in that 
they fulfill a fundamental need of our 
nature. Indeed, I will go so far as to 
say that if I, in a sudden frenzy of 
inspired idiocy, were to burst forth 
into precisely this stanza of sublime 
nonsense, I should probably be doing 
myself a great deal of good and no- 
body else a pennyworth of harm. it 
would be my own particular piece of 
congenital brain sickness—an attack 
of intellectual knock-about and _ high- 
spirits—an indication of fundamental 
sanity and good health, like singing in 
the bath. But alas! the Turkey Trot 
and the Bunny Hug and “Baby. baby, 
get a stool” are quite a different affair 
from the idiocy, spontaneous and in- 
spired, of the man who stands upon 
his head because it is a fine morning. 
The awful and essential fact about 
“Baby, baby, get a stool’ is that it is 
the dreary, deliberate and sustained 
effort of a grown-up civilization pre- 
tending to be childlike and semi-sav- 
age. The Bunny Hug is the vilest 
atavism, sniggering and self-conscious. 
It is the white man pretending for the 
sake of a fresh sensation to be black. 
He refuses to dine at the same restau- 
rant or to ride in the same tram-car 


we 
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with a negro. But he adapts his meas- 
ures for the ballroom; and choruses 
in rag-time and nigger English about 
Swanee River. Spontaneous idiocy is 
home-grown, bursting forth from an 
excess of vitality. The carefully 
adapted idiocy of “Baby, baby, get a 
stool” is the highly complicated, self- 
conscious and jaded effort of a brain- 
less mob at its wits’ end for an excuse 
to pretend that life is worth living. 

It is undoubtedly a very dreadful 
thing to lose the ability to enjoy one- 
and the Bunny Hug is tacitly a 
confession that to a great number of 
people that very dreadful thing has un- 
doubtedly inappened. To enjoy oneself 
is more than a verb reflexive. Fully to 
develop its meaning requires the em- 
phasis to be shifted to the pronoun. 
“I intend to myself” should 
mean emphatically what it says. It 
should indicate an intention, not to fly 
abroad for distraction, but to retire 
within to feed upon stores laid-up. “I 
am a fairly intelligent, tolerably read, 
decently traveled person,” runs the full 
implication of the phrase. “My mind 
is stored with thoughts and fancies of 
poets and philosophers, which I have 
made my own by right of conquest: 
my brain at will with 
music. I have cultivated a taste for 
beautiful objects. I have trained my- 
self into an ability to appreciate the 
really good things of life. I have dis- 
covered the resources, such as they 
are, and opened up the territories, so 
far as they reach, of my personality. 
I will enter into my personality and 
possess it. In a word, I will enjoy 
myself.” But the people who are 
screaming to-day in rag-time about 
Alexander’s big brass band, which is 
the bestest band that am, are losing 
the ability to utter the phrase intelligi- 
bly. They cannot enjoy themselves; 
for they have scarcely any self to en- 
joy. So, for distraction, they affect a 
borrowed idiocy. These people are not, 


self; 


enjoy 


echoes noble 
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as yet, heaven be praised, either a very 
reputable or a deeply influential section 
of English society. Everybody’s Doing 
It is happily an exaggeration. 

The Bunny Hug is not even a return 
to barbarism. The noble savage may 
not be the glorious creature of eight- 
eenth-century social philosophy; but he 
is a king of men beside the exhausted 
imbeciles who exploit him for an after- 
dinner entertainment. It might plausi- 
bly be argued that it is the fate of 
civilization to come full circle and re- 
turn to nature. It might be pointed out 
that savages wear skins and feathers; 
dress rather for ornament and cere- 
mony than for decency; and build so- 
ciety with punctilious formality upon 
curious superstitions that are unintelli- 
gible to civilized folk—in fact, that 
they conduct themselves generally very 
like some of the very wealthy inhabi- 
tants of New York. But the conten- 


tion will not hold. The Bunny Hug is 
The Saturday Review. 
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not in any sense a return to nature. 
Merely, it makes a noise; and helps to 
pass the impracticable hours. It typi- 
fies no savage or barbaric excitement: 
it has no natural meaning; it is not 
symbolic of any impulse to recover the 
savage state of our ancestors, proba- 
bly arboreal. It is mere vacancy— 
an emphatic assertion that a certain 
class of people have lost the ability to 
enjoy themselves. As a symptom it is 
assuredly not unimportant. It is 
scarcely the occasion for an essay in 
the decline-and-fall manner of histori- 
ans who never seem thoroughly to have 
recovered from the extinction of the 
Roman Empire; but it is at any rate 
not unworthy of a passing notice in 
this Review. Accordingly I invite my 
readers to scan yet again the verses at 
the head of this article, and to reflect 
upon them very seriously. For Some- 
body, at any rate, is Doing It. 
John Palmer 





THE ART OF FOLK-TALE. 


Fashions change in the printing of 
folk-tales, while the tales themselves go 
on, altering but little from generaticen 
to generation, that little being inessen- 
tial particular stuff, applications of the 
tales to needs that the individual teller 
has in his mind. Mr. Yeats, in a vol- 
ume of tales that he edited nearly 
thirty years ago said: “In the Parochial 
Survey of Ireland it is recorded how 
the story-tellers used to gather together 
of an evening, and if any had a differ- 
ent version from the others, they 
would ali recite theirs and vote, and 
the man who had varied would have 
to abide by their verdict. In this way 
stories have been handed down with 
such accuracy that the long tale of 
Deirdre was, in the earlier decades of 
this century, told almost word for 
word. as in the very ancient MSS. in 


the Royal Dublin Society.” There are 
other explanations of the continuity of 
tradition. But, when the stories are 
written down, things are changed, and, 
almost always something is lost, usu- 
ally because something is added, a cul- 
ture of a kind that the story-tellers 
were spared, a feeling of caste from 
which they were free. And on these 
written down folk-tales we, alas, have 
to depend. We, readers of The New 
Witness, our ears weary with Caucus 
and Ramp and all the other new cour- 
tesies of politics, are far from a world 
in which the folk still tell folk-tales. 
A screen of black-coated human figures, 
a parliamentary mirage, a revolution- 
ary spectre, a reactionary phantom, in- 
tervene between us and those simple 
toothless, wrinkled lifters of mugs and 
breakers of stones who retain at least 
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in part the wisdom of the ancient 
world. It is therefore important to us 
to scrutinize the methods, the changing 
manners, of those who write scraps of 
that wisdom in ink on bits of paper. 
In an article a week or two ago, on 
some tales of saintly heroes told by 
Mr. William Canton, I spoke of the 
world’s two memories, the one, the 
better, desperately building up the 
lesser One, of libraries, to supplement 
its growing weakness, and of how, now 
and again, comes one like Mr. Canton, 
to restore to the living memory some 
fragile beautiful things petrified almost 
to death in the dusty memory of books. 
Those also deserve respect who; meet- 
ing the living memory, with cracked 
voice and withered lungs by the road- 
side, try to give it a larger audience 
by embalming what it remembers in 
that other written memory which may 
speak again far away where that old 
tired voice could not carry. 

The changing fashions affect not the 
tales that old voice whispers, but the 
manner in which those tales are 
changed as they are transferred from 
the wayside to the printed page. We 
need scarcely look back to Coryat and 
the “Crudities” that held the tale of 
Hatto and the mice, or to Walter Map, 
or Giraldus Cambrensis, if we would 
observe changes in the manner of 
written folk-tale. We can observe these 
changes in a single century that in- 
cludes at one end of it William Carle- 
ton, and at the other Miss B. Hunt, 
whose “Folk-Tales of Breffny” (Mac- 
millan, 3s. 6d. net) has just been pub- 
lished, and somewhere between these 
poles Keightley’s “Fairy Mythology,” 
Lady Wilde’s “Ancient Legends,” 
Craigie’s admirable “Scandinavian 
Folk-lore” and many such others. My 
ehronology is probably all wrong, but 
I am not writing a treatise. 

Now Carleton begins a story like 
this: 


Paddy Corcoran’s wife was for sev- 
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eral years afflicted with a kind of com- 
plaint which nobody could properly un- 
derstand. She was sick and she was 
not sick: she was well, and she was 
not well; she was as ladies wish to be 
who love their lords, and she was not 
as such ladies wish to be... 
Keightley begins a story like this: 


Mrs. L. having heard that Molly 
Toole, an old woman who held a few 
acres of land from Mr. L., had seen 
Leprechauns, resolved to visit her, and 
learn the truth from her own lips. <Ac- 
cordingly, one Sunday, after church... 


Miss B. Hunt begins a story like this: 


In the ancient times there was a 
young lad, and he gifted with a temper 
was a fright to the world of man. He 
never controlled his speech but took de- 
light in letting great oaths and curses 
out of him, they rising continually in 
his heart like water in a spring well... 

There is Carleton speaking as a 
peasant of genius who had read books, 
Keightley speaking as a gentleman of 
talent who has heard peasants, and 
Miss B. Hunt speaking as a peasant 
who has had the works of J. M. Synge 
read aloud to him. The manner is 
different, but the tales (some of them) 
that Miss Hunt heard from the old 
man who took a contract to break 
stones for lime were told by that man’s 
father and his father’s father. Carle- 
ton heard them, and Keightley, only 
in passing from the living to the writ- 
ten memory they took their accents 
from the scribes. 

Miss Hunt’s peasant speaks as if he 
knew the works of J. M. Synge, but 
it may well be that Synge’s books 
taught Miss Hunt to hear the peasant’s 
speech, and gave her the courage to 
reproduce it with greater fidelity and 
less caricature than her precursors. Be 
that as it may, the language of “Folk- 
Tales of Breffny” gives pleasure of 2 
rare kind. It falters now and again as 
if it forgot for a moment its key-note, 
but it is in general so sure, so musical, 
so well adaptec to its particular pur- 
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pose that we are left regretting that 
no alien conquest, no use of a foreign 
tongue has left the recorders of Eng- 
lish peasant tales with so delightful 
a medium for their expression. The 
differences between this Irish-English 
and our own tongue are not very great, 
scarcely greater than the differences 
between English and the Japanese- 
English of Yone Noguchi or Yoshio 
Markino. A _ different emphasis is 
given to the meaning of some adjec- 
tives. Some are used as adverbs, but 
in the North of England as well as in 
Connaught an old man may be 
“terrible poor.” Sometimes words are 
used with an accuracy that the Eng- 
lish populace has long forgotten 
. the old man gathers sticks 

in a wood “convenient to that place.” 
Some conjunctive phrases are omitted; 
others are changed. The old man 
gathers sticks “the way he’d have a 
clear fire to be sitting at of an even- 
ing.” The bottle the little fellow gives 
him for the king’s daughter “‘is the cure 
for the disease is on her.” Examples 
of these differences are: 

Let you come in.... 

When he opened it he seen a little 
boy. 

I am determined for to make. 

For you are the man shall succeed. 

The ass let a roar was more nor hor- 


rid lonesome. 
He went on shore full sure he had 


her drowned. 

Miss Hunt provides a glossary, but it 
only covers a page. This language is 
not like that of the Scotch sentimental 
novelists who ask us to use a diction- 
ary in order to find out that their books 
are not worth reading. It has an ex- 
cellent power of separating us from 
modernity without involving us in any 
web of difficult understanding. It is a 
sort of volapuk which allows the ancient 
times to speak to us and us to under- 
stand them, though their talk is not 


ours. 
The New Witness. 
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But there I am forgetting that this 
language that Synge taught Miss Hunt 
(if he did teach her) is nothing in the 
mouths of Synge’s pupils, unless they 
have something to say in it that makes 
it a little bit different. It is an easy 
thing to parody, and for the same rea- 
sons a difficult thing to use admirably 
as Miss Hunt uses it. It is for these 
reasons that I do not recommend it as a 
universal language of written folk-tale, 
though, if I remember them rightly, 
some of Synge’s own translations from 
old French poetry show how capable 
it is of not destroying an essence that 
has nothing to do with Ireland and that 
the ordinary literary language finds too 
fugitive for its conventions. 

In thinking of things in general, and 
indeed the manner of Miss Hunt's book 
sends the mind questing after a variety 
of subjects. I am forgetting the pecu- 
liar excellence of that book. I think 
I have forgotten to say what the book 
is written about. But that is hardly 
a fault. for the book is not written 
about anything. It is folk stories of 
Breffny (the counties of Cavan and 
Leitrim) written down in the language 
I have been discussing, which pre- 
serves as perhaps no other language 
could the feeling that they are still be- 
ing told by word of mouth. There are 
twenty-six stories in the book, some 
mere anecdotes of the leprechaun’s out- 
witting of his captors, or of the change- 
ling child that fiddled fine music on a 
bit of bog oak, some tales as rich in 
life as any folk-tales of any country, 
like “The Dark Oath” and “The King’s 
Daughter of France” and “M’Carthy 
of Connacht.” It is a _ delightful 
book, full of humorous and splendid 
things, and bright with vision. It is a 
long time since any book has made me 
feel so entirely intimate with the 
fairies. 

Arthur Ransome. 
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Everyone knows that an essential 
part of “a good bedside manner” in a 
doctor is his ability to “jolly” his 
patients. It often works wonders. 
Intelligent parents and teachers often 
practise the same art in the training of 
children, pretending they are really 
better-hearted o- more responsible than 
they appear to be. They call it “appeal- 
ing to their better nature,” and they 
say it “works.” Humane penologists 
claim that criminals can be improved 
by this same process of moral “jolly- 
ing.” But the limitations of this strictly 
educative process are very evident. It 
cannot “educe” something that is not 
there, or make a really feeble motive 
dominant. To systemize and semi- 
rationalize the practice, in order to 
secure for it the spiritual status of a 
religion or the intellectual authority 
of a scientific theory, as do the Chris- 
tian Scientists and Higher Thinkers, 
makes it dangerous. For it is evident 
that the efficacy of the “jollying” pro- 
cess depends upon the relations be- 
tween the “thought” or “faith” that is 
evoked, and the “facts” of the situation 
it is called upon to tackle. When any 
school of theorists proceeds either to 
“deny” the “facts,” or to assert 
an absolute power in the mind of man 
to control or manipulate “facts,” it 
squanders by its recklessness a really 
sound and serviceable moral regimen. 

The modern science of psychology 
has, perhaps unwittingly, contributed 
not a little to this danger. First, by 
the stress it has laid upon the selection, 
modification, and organization of phe- 
nomena by man’s mind, it has over- 
emphasized the part man plays as 
maker of his universe. Secondly, by 
tracing the selective and moulding 
processes of the human mind to the 
roots of personal needs and desires, it 
has tended to weaken the authority of 


reason as the interpreter of reality and 
the legitimate guide of belief and con- 
duct. 

Hence the rapid improvization of the 
“philosophy” of Pragmatism by quick- 
witted rebels against the dull, cold rule 
of academic intellectualism, with its 
central doctrine that out of an abso- 
lutely plastic stuff of “reality” a man 
makes truths in order to help him to get 
what he wants out of life. A truth is an 
opinion or a belief that “works.” “You 
can say of it (an opinion) either that it 
is useful because it is true, or it is 
true because it is useful. Both these 
phrases mean the same.” So affirmed 
the late Professor James in his formal 
exposition of the doctrine. Now the 
fact that a long and subtle contro- 
versy still rages round this thesis in 
learned circles shows that some formal 
defence of so extreme a defiance of 
reason and morals is possible. There 
is a sense in which utility may be re- 
garded as the criterion of truth, and 
there are some sorts of opinions whose 
“truth” evidently consists in their 
“utility” in doing the work they are 
designed to do. The laws and hypoth- 
eses of science are of this order: their 
“truth” is attested by, and consists in, 
their utility as intellectual instruments 
for the rational interpretation of the 
world and for the guidance of human 
life in conformity therewith. Such 
judgments and opinions about facts are 
“true” in proportion as they “work.” 
If the “practical” test upon which 
Pragmatism insists is taken to cover 
all desires of man, including the desire 
to understand the world for ali the pur- 
poses to which such understanding can 
be applied, the test can be accepted. 
Sometimes it is stated so as to fulfil 
these conditions. So Professor James 
writes: “‘The true,’ to put it very 
briefly, is only the expedient in the 
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way of our thinking, just as ‘the right’ 
is only the expedient in the way of our 
behaving. Expedient in almost any 
fashion; and expedient in the long run 
and on the whole, of course; for what 
meets expediently all the experience in 
sight won’t necessarily meet all farther 
experiences equally satisfactorily.” Un- 
fortunately, Pragmatists, in practice, 
and often in the exposition of their 
theory, lose sight of “the long run” and 
“the whole,” and allow short runs and 
partial utilities to put the stamp of 
“truth” and the authority of “belief” 
upon the improvizations of some cur- 
rent craving or convenience. 

The subtle perils of this debasement 
of the intellectual and the moral cur- 
rency have never been exposed with so 
much skill and penetration as in the 
two volumes by “Vernon Lee,” just 
published under the title “Vital Lies” 
(The Bodley Head). The title strikes 
at the very core of the corruption. It 
comes from Ibsen’s “The Wild Duck”— 


“Kelling: I'm fostering the vital lie in 
him! 

“Grigers: Vital lie? Is that what you 
said? 

“Relling: Yes—I said vital lie—for il- 
lusion, you know, is the stimu- 
lating principle.” 


It needs a deep conviction of the impor- 
tance of the issue at stake to justify 
the intricate ordeal to which this bril- 
liant woman subjects what she entitles 
“the new obscurantism”—the cluster 
of poisonous growths from the single 
stem of this doctrine of the utility of 
fostering illusions for the comfort or 
“good” that can be got out of them. 
We fear that the very fineness of the 
dissection she employs will prove a 
deterrent to many, though it should 
have an interest of its own to students 
of the higher art of controversy. To 
the writer herself the subject is evi- 
dently one of great fascination, and the 
same zest of the intellectual chase 
seizes the reader when he is once hot 
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on the quarry. James, Tyrrell, Craw- 
ley, Sorel, the great Bergson himself, 
are in her track. She sets them on the 
run like five blind mice; pounces on 
them, turns them on their backs, pats 
them, plays with them, and lets them 
start again on their bewildered course, 
only to pounce once more and trap 
them long before they get to cover. 
The disparagement of reason as a 
mode of apprehending “reality” and the 
elevation of intuition and “mystical 
states” as “windows through which the 
mind looks out on a more extensive and 
inclusive world,” which are the foun- 
dations of James’s philosophic creed, 
she submits to a scorching fire of crit- 
icism. 

Instead of being “ontological mes- 
sages,” these mystical states, with their 
sub-conscious operations, can only give 
information of the narrowest order of 
reality, viz., the shifting phenomena 
of a single passing phase of an indi- 
vidual mind. The assumption that 


knowledge of reality can be got by 


these inner workings, superior in any 
sense to that got by the sifting and 
testing processes which reason applies 
to manifold experience, rests on an 
obvious petitio principii. Intuition at- 
tests its own validity! 

But this false epistemology is after all 
of secondary interest as compared with 
the illicit claims these obscurantists 
make for will and desire as guides of 
life. Starting from the premiss that 
any opinion that “works” is true, James 
easily reached the view that we are 
entitled to “will to believe” any doc- 
trine which seems indispensable to our 
emotional needs, or which otherwise 
appears to yield “fruits for life.” 

History shows us everywhere how 
large an admixture of personal crav- 
ings and needs actually enters into and 
moulds the beliefs of men. Anthropo- 
logists, like Mr. Crawley, trace thus 
the emotional and narrowly utilitarian 
origins of fetishism and all sorts of 
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barbarian magic. Scientific theolo- 
gians, like Father Tyrrell, recognize 
how the pre-logical mentality of man 
weaves for his current satisfaction all 
kinds of preposterous superstitions. 
But, curiously enough, instead of dis- 
trusting and renouncing the imagina- 
tive process by which hopes and conso- 
lations furnish the “belief” afterwards 
recognized as baseless, both Father 
Tyrell and Mr. Crawley appear to up- 
hold the quite contrary contention that 
a “spiritual need” warrants whatever 
belief it requires to give satisfaction. 
Indeed, in the case of Mr. Crawley, we 
soon see the consequence of embarking 
on this compass-less voyage. When 
the educated classes no longer believe, 
they may still support the popular su- 
perstitions which they have personally 
discarded as useful governmental 
measures! Religion is a serviceable 
social sedative. “For,” writes Mr. 
Crawley, ‘a broad survey of human 
history and an insight into human 
possibilities might enable us to main- 
tain . that such a use of such a 
means of control is entirely right and 
furthers the best interests of the race. 
For the weaker and less successful 
members of any community are apt 
to attribute their grievances to the 
present social system, whereas they are 
due to the laws of evolution and the 
inevitable working of natural selection.” 

But. apparently “the laws of evolu- 
tion” cannot be trusted to evolve a 
safe society without hocussing the 
people with illusions! Those who, like 
Father Tyrrell, are not sufficiently 
hardened to uphold the doctrine of 
maintaining religious beliefs which 
they know to be false for simple pur- 
poses of social police, find refuge in 
Symbolism, of the nature of which 
“Vernon Lee” writes with delicate 
appreciation. “The value of symbolism 
is, indeed, one of the oldest discoveries 
of theological thought, for symbols are 
the natural result of dogmatism when- 
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ever one of its assertions can no longer 
be easily maintained, and yet, owing 
to the necessary solidarity of dogmatic 
teaching, cannot be rejected or aban- 
doned. The historical account of the 
stopping of the sun, or of the creation 
of the world, once caught in the 
clutches of scientific discussion, disem- 
bodied itself into symbol, and vanished, 
so to speak, into a fourth dimen- 
sion of thought; the dimension where, 
as we know, ghosts find a convenient 
retreat. It is in this way that Modern- 
ism has had to make use of symbolism.” 

But the most audacious instance of 
“the dynamo-genetic property of ideas 
and of names given to ideas” ig to be 
found in Sorel’s use of the “myth” of 
a General Strike. The theorist of 
Syndicalism carries the principle of the 
stimulative value of the “vital lie” to 
the extent of insisting that its utility 
depends upon its illusiveness. James 
would have said: “If you wish to be- 
lieve in a General Strike you not only 
make the belief true, but you tend to 
realize the strike.” But this, according 
to Sorel, would destroy the whole 
virtue of the believing process. A 
myth is framed in a manner to render 
its fulfilment impracticable; it is in- 
tended to have a wholly emotional 
effect. The object of putting forward 
the idea of a General Strike is to arouse 
the requisite enthusiasm and spirit of 
violence in the workers. This spirit 
will gain the victory without recourse 
to a General Strike, which in the form 
most suitable for “stimulative”’ work 
is not suitable for action. “In other 
words,” sums up Signor Prezzolini, 
“once the working classes are able to 
carry through their General Strike, 
they will no longer require to have it; 
but they must go on attempting their 
General Strike . well, as long as 
a General Strike is impossible to carry 
through.” 

“Vernon Lee” nails to the counter 
these “vital lies” by pointing out that, 
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if writers like Tyrrell or Sorel really 
believed in the utility of these popular 
illusions, they ought to suppress their 
books of scepticism, for the stimulative 
value of an illusion evidently depends 
upon the conviction of its truth. That 
Pragmatism is accompanied by so pro- 
nounced a revival of the degrading 
doctrine of a deliberate fostering of 
popular illusions for the “comforts” or 
the supposed “fruits for life’ which 
they contain is surely a sufficient con- 
demnation of the gospel of irrational- 
ism. 

Vital lies have doubtless been useful 
and may still be useful, but only when 
they are honestly accepted as vital 
truths, and only upon condition that 
they contain at least some fraction of 
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truth, that is of conformity to facts 
which are not of my making or your 
making but which impose themselves 
permanently or durably upon the minds 
of‘all men. In the last section of her 
remarkable book, “Vernon Lee” pleads 
with profound wisdom and eloquence 
the claims of reason as test of truth 
and as authority for conduct. Though 
personal desires, needs, interests, do in 
fact continually influence our “beliefs,” 
not merely on religious but on mun- 
dane matters, it is well to realize that, 
just in proportion as they do, are such 
“beliefs” liable to error. Reason has 
been evolved chiefly for the purpose of 
rescuing beliefs from these falsifying 
influences. “Truth is what does not 
care what you think of it.” 
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In these days when so insistent an 
appeal is being made for vocational 
training there room for such a 
book as Clayton Sedgwick Cooper of- 
fers in his “Why Go To College?” 
The young man who is now trying to 
decide whether to plunge at once into 
some money-getting pursuit or to de- 
vote four years to academic training, 
the young man’s parents and friends, 
and even the graduate who looks back 
appraisingly over his college course, all 
ean profit by reading this book. In a 
graphie and simple manner the author 
gives a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion abovt college life at the present 
day. He shows the advantages to be 
gained not only from the curriculum, 
but from the community life and the 
undergraduate organizations. The old 
argument that college makes a man 
not primarily a better money maker but 
a better citizen is presented in a mod- 
ern and forceful way. Mr. Cooper's 
extensive and first-hand study of col- 


is 
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leges and college life both in this coun- 
try and abroad gives weight to every 
opinion. Each page bears the stamp 
of the man who “knows.” The Cen- 
tury Co. 


A book of very great sweetness of 
spirit, by Charles Edward Jeffer- 
son, the pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle in New York City, is publishec 
by T. Y. Crowell Co. It contains ad- 
dresses to the students of Bangor 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Jefferson 
ealls his book “The Minister as a 
Shepherd” and he faces the modern 
dilemma of few students at the sem- 
inaries, a lessening church-attendan:, 
a transformation of the whole theory 
of life, a falling-off in the power of 
the preacher over the souls of men. 
and calls to the young men of the pres- 
ent to come forward and shepherd the 
flocks. Much of the book, whose aim 
is an exaltation of the pastor 
against the preacher, is written under 


as 
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the continued figure of the Oriental 
shepherd and the pictures are often 
poems in simple loveliness. The author 
deals with the pastor’s work, op- 
portunity, temptations, and reward. 
Everything he says is characterize: 
by great saneness and optimism and 
the lectures should be an inspiration to 
many rising clergymen. 


In the two sonnets which constitute 
the title poem in Florence Earle 
Coates’ “The Unconquered Air and 
Other Poems” (The Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) it is the once unconquered air that 
speaks,—in the first to vaunt its su- 
premacy over man, and in the second to 
admit itself subdued by the “tameless 
courage” of the aviator. Another 
poem, midway in the volume, “Poor 
Icarus” is inspired by one of the tra- 
gedies of aviation, the fatal fall of 
Calbraith Rodgers; and a_ third, 


“Eagle,” attests the hold which the 
perils and achievements of flight have 


upon the imagination of the poet. The 
other poems, seventy or more in num- 
ber, which go to the making of the 
slender volume, are varied in theme, 
delicately fanciful, and graceful in 
form and expression. Not the least 
noteworthy is the closing poem, from 
which these lines are taken: 
“Dream the Great Dream, though you 
should dream—you only, 
And friendless follow in the lofty 


quest. 
Though the dream lead you to a desert 


lonely, 
Or drive you, like the tempest, without 


rest, 
Yet, toiling upward to the highest 


altar. 
There lay before the gods your gift su- 


preme.— 
A human heart whose courage did not 


falter 
Though distant as Arcturus shone the 


Gleam.” 


To the Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge (Henry Holt & 
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Co.) Dr. Arthur Keith, Professor and 
Conservator of Museum, Royal College 
of Surgeons, England, contributes a 
volume on “Man,” in which he gives 
a history of the human body and a de- 
scription of its development in a style 
of extraordinary simplicity. and with an 
absence of technicalities which gives 
it a strong appeal to the average 
reader. The fruit of wide research 
and long professional experience, it 
would be difficult to find anywhere a 
book of similar compass on this sub- 
ject so illuminating and informing. 
To the group of historical books in the 
«same series is added a volume on “The 
Colonial Period” of American history, 
by Charles McLean Andrews, profes- 
sor of American History at Yale Uni- 
versity. The author has chosen to de- 
part from the method often pursued of 
studying the colonies separately, with 
reference mainly to their own institu- 
tions and development, and to view 
them in their relations to the mother 
country, and the effort on the one hand 
to strengthen and on the other hand 
to weaken the ties which bound them. 
He has also extended the scope of his 
work to include Canada and the West 
Indies as well as the thirteen colonies. 
The result is a volume which is 
at once compact and well propor- 
tioned. 


Mrs. Isabelle Howe Fiske has under- 
taken a task of heroic size in her long 
poem, “Gabriel, A Pageant of Vigil,” 
and it is creditable to her that she has 
reached so high a level of both poetry 
and vision. The plot is simple; a group 
of angels, headed by Gabriel, watch 
the temptation and then the crucifixion 
of Christ: Christ on the cross, in Geth- 
semane, in the wilderness, is interpreted 
by the angels to the reader, being Him- 
self seen as a far-off vision. The 
verse is uneven in quality and the 
metres chosen often exceedingly dif- 
ficrlt. T. B. Mosher. 





